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MR. VALLANCE’S NEW MODE OF PROPULSION BY THE 
AIR IN A TUNNEL. 
—>— 

We have frequently adverted to Mr. Vallance’s 
grand project to facilitate the conveyance of travel- 
lers and of goods at a rate of from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles an hous. The experiment which was 


made on a smaller seale has been noticed in one of 


our former'volumes; but as the editor of the Briyh- 
ton Journal, who was one of the party conveyed by 
this new and most strange process, has not informed 
us what was the actual distance of the trip, nor the 
precise time of performing it, we have no adequate 
data upon which we can draw any proper conclu- 
sionsas. to the ultimate success of the plan upon the 
vast scale contemplated by Mr. Vallance. A pam- 
phlet we have perused on this subject, entitled “In- 
sular Defence,” although it is written with the en- 
thusiasm of a projector contemplating the vast public 
importance of his gigantic speculations, has, however, 
completely convinced us that his scheme is practi- 
‘cable, if the object to be attained should be deemed 
of sufficient public importance to warrant the ex- 
penditure of so large a capital as would be requisite 
to carry it into full operation. 

The author of the pamphlet to which we have 
already adverted, has demonstrated to our conviction 

. that it. is possible to construct cylinders of any re- 
quisite length and dimensions, which might be par- 
tially exhausted of air, by means of huge air-pumps, 
and that through these cylinders, on a railway, ve- 
hicles.of every species might be impelled at any re- 
quired rate. “It is not proposed (says the author) 
‘that we shall be conveyed rapidly through the air, but 
that we shall cause air, which we have first set in 
rapid motion, to convey us along with it as fast as it 
goes itself.” 

The author fixes no limits to the speed with which 
communication might be effected by his method, and 
he speaks in different parts of his work of thirty to 
one hundred miles per hour. “The journey from 
Manchester to Liverpool and back again (says this 
writer) may now be said to take up the day. But 
supposing a cylinder effected between those places, 
who can deny that we might go and return in an 
hour?” 

Any man who has the courage to avow his belief 
in the practicability of Mr. Vallance’s extraordinary 
scheme, will incur the risk of being laughed at by 
those who have not sufficient comprehension of mind 
to contemplate a bold and original suggestion. 





Many men, however, of talent and judgment have 
approved and recommended this proposed method of 
propulsion, and amongst them is a staff officer who 
was selected by the Emperor of Russia to examine 
and report upon all inland communications, &c. of 
Great Britain. The report of this officer, which is 
of considerable length, appeared in the last number 
of the Register of Arts and Sciences.—We shall give 
this able report entire, as it contains a very good 
analysis of Mr. Vallance’s project, by a competent 
and scientific judge. 

‘:Before we proceed with this document, there is 
one point upon which we shall offer a brief remark, 
as the scepticism of many of those who ridicule Mr. 
Vallance’s schemes originates in ignorance or mis- 
conception with regard to that point. 

Some persons suppose that the vacuum to give the 
impetus must be complete, and.they naturally in- 
quire how passengers can live without air? The 
fact is, however, that only a partial vacuum ‘is re- 
quired, as the degree of exhaustion necessary to 
move a carriage at a considerable velocity is not 
much more than the ten-thousandth part of a perfect 
vacuum ; a diminution of density which would not 
lower the barometer so much as the two-hundredth 


part of an inch. Se 
(From the Register of the Arts and Sciences.) 


In our 18th and 19th numbers we gave a descriptive 
ine of Mr. Vallance’s extraordinary scheme for rapid 
, ling and transmission in a tunnel, in the practica- 
of which our faith has always been strong, notwith- 
standing the ridicule that has been thrown upon it. It 
is, therefore, extremely gratifying to us to find that the 
bold genius which projected the astonishing scheme has 
actually } put it into practice at Brighton, on a scale suf- 
ficiently extensive to demonstrate its feasibility and its 
immense advan The following report on the sub- 
ject, lately published in a diurnal print, appears to us to 
be of a too interesting and important nature to be omitted 
in a work professedly a Register of Improvement in the 
Arts. 
Report from a Staff Officer in the Corps of Engineers, 
Chevalier of St. Vladimir, &c. &c. who was selected by 
his Imperial Majesty the late Emperor of Russia, to ex- 
amine and report upon all the inland communications, 
&c. &c. throughout the United Kingdom, 
To his Royal Highness Prince Alexander, Duke of 


Wirtember, Chief of the Corps of Engineers for the 
Inland Communications of Russia, General of Ca- 
valry, &c. &c. &c. 


Your Royal Highness having commanded me to re- 
_ upon all the inventions of importance that have been 

rought forward in mageot of late years, whether such 
were or were not named in the instructions I had the ho- 
nour to receive from your Royal Highness in St. Peters. 
burgh, in June, 1824, I beg leave most humbly to submit 
the following iculars, relative to a proposed mode of 
conveyance ; ing from every existing system, as much 
as it will surpass them in point of expedition and ultimate 


economy. 
In March, 1825, { was informed that a Mr. Vallance 
had invented a method of conveyaace, by which 8 


might be forwarded from place to place ten times faster 


motion, in this m 


acheme as one of the nefarious and stockjobbing bubbles 
of the day; consequently I took no measures to become 
correctly informed on the subject; particularly as I was 
about leaving London for an extensive journey in the in- 
terior. Recent circumstances have, however, caused me 
to entertain so different an opinion to that which I then 
held on the subject, that I can now confidently submit to 
your Royal Highness an account of a method of convey- 
ance, which will, in my humble opinion, within a few 


years, operate # change, in the condition of the whole civi- 
ized world; and would be productive of the most impor- 
tant benefits to the Russian empire. 


The theory of this method is stated in the Treatise 
marked with the letter A. ‘The practice I have experi- 
enced perednally ; having been conveyed over a suf. 
ficient to demonstrate the practicability of the principle; 
and although that space was not sufficient to admit of any 
such velocity being attained as is adverted to in the Trea- 
tise, yet there is sufficient evidence of the velocity with 
which air may be made to move, to satisfy any one that, 
on a line of proper length, the only limit to the rate at 
which persons or goods may be conveyed, will be that at 
which wheels will revolve. I will, however, first advert 
to the general object of the Treatise, and then comment 
on those parts of it which I conceive to require further 
your Royal Highness will perusal 
our Royal Highness wi ve, upon a 
of the Treatise, that the general object of the author is to 


prove, 

1. That it is practicable to render air a means by 
which we may gause a peculiar sort of wheel carriages to 
convey sengers and goods ten times faster than 
horses can draw any vehicle now in use. 

2, That this may be done with perfect safety and con- 
venience. 

8. That we may, at one and the same time, move a 
weight exceeding that of 100,000 infantry, or 10,000 ca- 
valry ; and, consequently, that a whole army may, in an 
hour, be transported over a space of 100 miles. 

4. That this method of transmission may be put in 
practice, for an expense per mile far less than what several 
canals have cost, as will be apparent from the amounts 
of the several inland navigations of the United Kingdom, 
stated in my Report of January last. 

5. That the expense of transport by it will be so many 


times less than by any t m » that mili 
well as commercial benefits will result from it of the coast 
im nt nature, and 

. That the inconveniences, and delays, 


which would otherwise arise from those who have charge 
of the exhausting apparatus at each end of the line of 
transit, setting it in operation at an im time, may 
be prevented by the new mode of telegraphic communica- 
tion described in the last section of the Treatise, which 
being equally efficient during the most foggy weather and 
darkness, as in daylight and clear weather, will admit of 
instantaneous communication between those who direct the 
operations at each end; so that any thing it may be ne-~ 
cessary should be known at one end, may be instantane- 
ously communicated from the other, independent of the 
method of peat age itself; an arrangement, without 
which the opera of the principle would ever be at- 
tended with doubt, delay, and danger. 

The vast importance which a method of transmission, 
combining the advantages of tenfold expedition and ch 
ness, must be, to an empire so extensive as that of Russia, 
I will not presume to point out to your Royal Highness, 
et pe to those particulars which appear to me to require 
further elucidation than the author's object allowed of his 
giving. 


The first thing is, the velocity at which the cause of 
od of transmission, viz. the air, would 





than can now be done; or equal to 10> Sebo pes howe. 
The apparent absurdity of the proposition, and the unde- 





fined explanation then given, induced me to'consider the 


move us, provided we could construct wheel 
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nine-tenths the time now wasted in travelling post, would 
render the saving of portions of the remaining tenth very 
unimportant, it will be unnecessary to trouble your Royal 
Highness with proof that it might be possible to do so, in 
perhaps a large proportion; and I therefore pass to the 
wdduction of evidence, which shows that it is certainly in 
our power to save nine-tenths, 

From the examinaticn I have given to the construction, 
and what I have experienced as io the effect of the cylin- 
der, or large tube, in which I was conveyed, according to 
this principle of transmission, I am convinced that ex- 
haustion, to a degree which should give fifteen inches of 
mercury, may be effected—that is, half a vacuum; and as 
this would give an initial velocity of between 200 and 300 
miles an hour, there is no reason to doubt but that a rate 
of motion equal to 100 miles an hour may be attained, 
provided wheels can revolve so fast without igniting. The 
uperations of nature frequently impart to air a velocity of 
alone 100 miles an hour; and in the process of fusing 
iron, it is artificially caused to move at rates varying from 
200 to nearly 700 miles an hour. At the low rate of 100 
miles an hour, it must-therefore be fully practicable to 
mnake it move. 

The second thing I advert to is, the quantity in which 
air may be exhausted, or taken out of a cylinder, or line 
of large pipe, such as is adverted to. The blast cylinders 
used instead of bellows, for fusing iron, are all air-pumps, 
and it is requisite only to arrange the valves properly, to 
render them condensing or exhausting pumps at pleasure. 
Many of these pumps are large enough to exhaust 10,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. Assuming the area of the 
cylinder to be 100 square feet, and the velocity at which 
we are to be conveyed to be 100 miles an hour, the com- 
bined operation of 88. of these pumps would be required. 
Birt the one referred to in page 18, will take out 22,000 
cubic feet per minute; therefore only 40 such pumps as 
that would be required to exhaust air from. the cylinder at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour, a number, the operation of 
which there will be no difficulty in combining. 

The pressure requisite to cause air to move at the rate 
of 100 miles an hour, appears, by all experiments that 
have betn made on the subject, to, be less than half a 
pound per square inch. Calculating from this datum. the 
power requi ite to move a column of air equal to the area 
of the cylinder, at the rate of 100 miles an hour, would be 
that of 1900 harses, 

A steain-engine of fifty horses’ power would, therefore, 
be required to each air- purppy, ta cause the air to move at 
the rate of 100 niles an hour, independent both of the load 
to be moved), and of .the friction of the air against the in- 
side of the cylinder. With reference to the first of these, 
the Joad to be moved, it is to be observed, that, owing to 
the principle combining the operation of by far the 
railway J have ever seen, or, indeed, can conceive, with 
carriage wheels six times as high as those used on the pa- 
tent single-line railway ; friction is diminished to a degree 
which will admit of the same power moving a considera. 
bly greater weight than on that railway. It-will, therefore, 
be quite safe to calculate only on the same effect being pro. 
duced ; and, according to this, the extra power requisite to 
move 100 tons at the rate of 100 miles an hour, would be 
only 200 horses. With reference to the friction of the air 
against the inside of the cylinder, as referred to at pages 68 
to 74, several times the power will be required ; so that, 
were there no other means of power and exhaustion than 
steam-engines and air-pumps, objections might arise in 
point of expense. But, by what is stated at pages 50 and 
51, it appears that neither air-pumps nor steam-engines 
would be. indispensibly necessary; and, although Mr. 
Vallance does not at present deem it necessary to give full 
explanation on this.particular, he informs me that when- 
ever it may be isite, he is prepared to prove that every 
purpose of exhaustion may be effected without other ap. 
paratus than what he can construct out of rough-hewn 
trunks of trees; so that the question may be considered 
free from opr. objections which the necessity for costly ma- 
chinery would give rise to in Russia. 

Thirdly, that a vebicle capable of carrying both passen- 
gers and goods, can be so adapted to the inside of the 
cylinder as to be moved in it by the air when operated 
upon by the air.pamp, [ can vouch, from having seen 
and experienced it; and as the rate at which this vehicle 
moves is exactly commensurate with that at which the 
pumps exhaust air from the cylinder, it follows, that, at 
whatever rate air can be pumped out of the cylinder, the 
vehicle will be carried forward, provided that velocity docs 
not exceed the rate at which wheels can revolve on their 
axes without ignition: with reference to which, it is to be 
observed, 

Foarthly, that the number of revolutions made by a 
carriage wheel depends on the size of that wheel, as well 








as on the motion of.the vehicle. The fore wheels of the 
coaches which travel with the greatest expedition revolve, 
on an average, about 00 times in a minute. One of the 
peculiar advantages of the method Mr. Vallance proposes 
1s, that it admits of the wheels of the vehicles which move 
in the cylinder, being several times larger than the wheels 
of carriages which run on roads, owing to their being al- 
ways kept in an exactly perpendicular position, and con- 
sequently free from the strain thrown on the spokes of a 
common carriage wheel, by the deflections from the per- 
pendicular, which the nature of and obstructions upon 
roads continually occasion. Owing to this, the wheels of 
the vehicles which move in the proposed cylinder may be 
from ten to twelve feet in diameter; or nearly four times 
as large as the fore wheels of a coach. The same number 
of revolutions, therefore, which the fore wheel of a coach 
makes in an hour, would move the vehicle in the cylinder 
forty miles; and twice and a half that number of revolu- 
tions would give one hundred miles an hour. Now, if a 
common coach-wheel, which moves under the disadvan- 
tages of being constantly exposed to all the clogging and 
impediments arising from the dust and dirt of the road, 
can revolve for hours together at the rate of one hundred 
times a minute, without being greased, excepting at the 
end of its journey of perhaps one hundred miles, it may 
fairly be presumed that a wheel, which would be not only 
free from all dust and dirt, but also moving in a reservoir 
of oil, would revolve 250 times a minute without heating, 
even had we no such evidence as that referred to in page 36. 
But when that is taken into the consideration, all anxiety 
with reference to the effect a velocity of 100.miles an hour 
would have on the axes of the wheels, may be dismissed. 
Fifthly, nor is it necessary that any anxiety should be 
entertained, as to the effect such a velocity would have on 
respiration; for in addition to what is urged on this mat- 
ter at pages 28, 29, and 35, I have to state that, though 1 
was purposely exposed to the ** vacuum,” as it is termed, 
many times during my examination of, and riding in the 
cylinder, yet I did not experience the least inconvenience 
fromit. Indeed, I should not have been aware of it, had 
my attention not been directed to it; the degree of ex- 
haustion necessary to move the carriage not being much 
more than the ten-thousandth part of a vacuum; a dimi- 
nution of density which would not lower the barometer 
so much as the two-hundredth part of an inch. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


The inbestiquior. 


[{Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional esfrom Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 


Politics. ] 














(ORIGINAL.) 
——— 
AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 


— 


BY ERASMUS GOWER. 
a - 


(Continued from our last.) 
— 
CHAPTER V. 

The reign of John, so disgraceful to the monarch, and 
so beneficial to the people, claims considerable notice : not 
so much, however, on account of benefits received by the 
people in his reign, as on account of the effects resulting 
from it. The first years of John’s reign were occupied by 
the struggle between him and Arthur, for the crown of 
England.* In this struggle John lost the provinces of 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, which he held as fiefs from 
the King of France, and of course the rev2nue, derivable 
from these provinces, no longer supported the digaity of 
England’s King. John afterwards regained possession of 
his fiefs, yet it was but a temporary possession, and it may 
be fairly considered, that, in addition to the causes of the 


decreased revenue of the Monarch,+ the loss.of Anjou, | 
| have concluded the present subject, the mask of falsehood 


Touraine, and Maine, was another blow to the dignity of 


the unfortunate King. 
When the claims of Arthur had been disposed of, John 


entered into a more disgraceful and unfortunate dispute 


with the clergy. The rapid rise of the ecclesiastical power 
has been already noticed, and the Monarch who now dared 
to brave this power, speedily felt the effects of his rash. 
ness. Making common cause with the discontented 
Barons, the clergy openly defied the power of the King, 
and backed by the Pope, incited the people to acts of 
rebellion. The causes of dispute between John and the 
Pope, and of course the clergy also, belong not to the 
present inquiry ; suffice it to observe, that after, with some 
success, Opposing the ecclesiastical power, he was obliged 
to purchase pardon by the most disgraceful and humiliating 
concessions. Thus the power of the clergy was established 
on a sure foundation, and they henceforth make a con- 
spicuous figure in this inquiry. 

During these disputes between John and Arthur, in the 
first instance, and John and the clergy, in the second, the 
means by which the monarch derived revenue are nowhere 
stated. It would seem, however, from the total silence of 
historians on this point, that the same course was adopted 
as that by which his brother Richard derived revenue; 
and this being the case, the reader is already in possession 
of the necessary information. From the frequent writs 
issued during this reign, to the members composing the 
King’s council of nobles and prelates, it would almost 
seem as if John called for voluntary contributions, in.ad- 
dition to his other resources; yet, as the information on 
this point is not exactly clear, it cannot be relied upon with 
certainty. It is, however, a fact, that the council met 
more frequently during the early part of John’s reiga 
than they did during the reigns of any of his predecessors; 
but whether to grant a supply, or advise in matters of mo- 
ment, is a matter of speculation. 

I now enter on what is considered a most important 
epoch in the annals of England, namely, the granting of 
Magna Charta. So much has been said and written re- 
specting this same Magna Charta, atid so loudly arid confi- 
dently has it been appealed to, as the depository ofthe «9 
of Englishmen, that I am half afraid of dissentiig fre 
the common opinion, and boldly asserting, that to Magna 
Charta we do not owe the slightest portion of our liberties, 
This is a daring assertion ; yet it is one I am prepared to 
prove. It will not be with feelings of pride thet I shall 
do this, as with sorrow and shame do I confegs the truth, 
that the liberties of England must be ascribed to a more 
ignoble source than Magna Charta. If, in sooth, it,could 
be truly stated, that by the landed aristocracy of England 
the rights of the people were secured; that the clergy 
aided the Barons in the good work ; and that to these two 
powers Englishmen owed their independence,—then there 
would, indeed, be a matter of proud exultation. The 
names of those who sighed Magna Charta would deserfe 
to be held in everlasting remembrance.. Their memories 
would claim a place in the heart of every inhabitant of 
Britain; and the souls and lips of a free people would 
hallow and bless their great and noble work, But, alas,! 
to nothing like this can we ascribe our liberties. To no 
disinterested exertions on the part of the nobles and clergy 
can we attribute our independence; nor is the smallest 
thanks due to those who, on the field of Runnymede, 
wrung from the reluctant John the far-famed and much- 
vaunted Magna Charta. Tis true that historians have 
shed a halo around the field of Runnymede. In fact, 
more than one of them has ascribed our liberties to Magna 
Charta alone; and it is amusing to see writers of the pre- 
sent day gravely exposing their ignorance of the history of 
England, by lauding to the skies, as the fathers of English 
liberty, those Barons and clergy who obtained this charter, 
merely for their own good purposes." But the assertions 
of those who are actuated solely by party interests and pre: 
judices, ought not to pass uncensured ; and I trust, ere I 


will be torn from the slaves who have dared to mislead 
those who have relied upon them for a true account of the 
destinies of England. To return,— 





* Noticed in the last chapter. t Paris. 





* Cobbett passim. 
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The means by which Richard obtained revenue have 
been already noticed. To all who have perused the se- 
cond chapter of this inquiry, it will be manifest that 
Richard far exceeded the privileges granted to him by the 
feudal system, and in s0 doing violated the rights of his 
yassals. The vassals even during his reign did not tamely 
submit to this violation; and, as before observed, his 
death alone saved him frem the effects of their resentment. 
During the early part of John’s reign, the system was (we 
may presume) continued, and, as might be expected, the 
eonsequences to the Monarch was by no means agreeable. 
For some time, however, the Barons smothered their re- 
gentment, trusting that when the struggle between the 
King and Arthur had terminated, the provisions of the 
feudal system would no longer be infringed. But when 
Jobn was firmly seated on the throne, he still continued 
the same system, and the Barons resolved to appeal to 
arms. On the 20th November, 1214, they assembled at 
the Abbey of St. Edmund’s, under pretence of celebrating 
the festival of the Abbey’s Patron Saint.* They were 
attended by well-armed and numerous bodies of retainers ; 
and, after debating for some tine, threw off the mask, 
and openly rebelled against the King. The reason they 


| assigned for this procedure was, that the King had violated 


the provisions of the feudal system, demanding, and ob- 
taining more than was his due, to the great injury of his 
vassals, 

Thus it is plain that the cause which produced this act 
were the insufficient provisions of the feudal system as 


| regarded the King’s dignity. It was impossible for the mi- 


nor to exist as a monarch on the revenue allowed by these 
provisions ; and unless he either (as in the case of the Con- 
queror and his immiediate successors) had other sources 
of revenue, or (as in the case of Richard) violated the 
feudal system, he could not maintain his dignity, or con- 
solidate his power. The Barons ought not, therefore, to be 
justified in their rebellion ; as, by insisting on the strict 
provisions of the feudal system, as guaranteed by the Con- 
queror, they destroyed that power on which their own ex- 
istence depended. Far be it from me to insinuate that the 
King ought to exercise unrestricted these arbitrary acts of 
Oppression which disgraced the latter years of Richard’s 
reign; but I do say, that instead of openly rebelling 
against their Monarch, the Barons ought to have consi- 
dered the revenues of the King, and devised some means 
by which they could be rendered sufficient to maintain his 
dignity. The Barons took no such course: without con- 
sidering the straits to which the Monarch was driven by 
his insufficient revenue, they declared for the strict provi- 
sions of the feudal system, as guaranteed by the Conqueror, 
and demanded that John should restrict himself to those 
scanty and insufficient resources. The answer of the King 
proves the just idea he entertained of these restrictions.— 
“ They might,” said he, “as well have demanded my 
crown. Do they think I will grant them liberties which 
will make me a slave?” The liberties here meant are 
the exemption of the vassals from certain imposts. 
Tonarrate the subsequent events until the granting of 
Magna Charta belongs not to the present inquiry ; suffice 
it to observe, that the King was obliged to accede to the 
demands of his Barons, and on the field of Runnymede 
confirmed the guarantee of the Conqueror, and deprived 
himself of his chief sources of revenue. It could not be 
imagined, for a moment, that John could ever keep the 
Charter he had subscribed, unless he existed but as the 
shadow of a King; and were it not foreign to this inquiry, 
Ithink I could remove much of the odium which attaches 
to his name, in consequence of what is termed his treachery 
and falsehood, in violating the promise be had given of 
observing the provisions of the great Magna Charta.— 
Having now brought down the pecuniary events of John’s 
reign, until the granting of Magna Charta, I shall pro- 
ceed to examine this Charter section by section. 


End of Chapter V. 
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Biographical Potices. 


JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 


(From the Natchitoches Courier.] 
— 

The curiosity of mankind is naturally excited by the 
display of unusual and extraordinary qualities, whether 
they be such as entitle their possessor to infamy or honour. 
Among the vast variety of individuals who have, by their 
genius, their labours, or their eccentricity, profoundly 











attracted the attention of the present age, few have caused 
a deeper interest than John Dunn Hunter. His own nar- 
rative of his early life, whether true or false; the talent 
and a¢quirements which he undoubtedly possessed ; the 
exalted tenor of his private life; the eclat with which the 
world once received him; the deep stain with which the 
subsequent charge of imposition has overspread his name ; 
the impenetrable mystery that still shadows his history 
and real character; the manner of his tragical death, and 
the events and circumstances connected with it, have 
raised an extraordinary interest in behalf of this singular 
being, at least in the bosom of the writer of this commu- 
nication. To gratify his own feelings, and as an act of 
justice to the unfortunate Hunter, he has devoted a leisure 
moment to record the instances of hisdeath, and to pay a 
tribute to the great and amiable qualities of a man so 
injured if innocent, so unaccountable if guilty. 

I first saw Hunter, in Nacogdoches, in the early part of 
last summer. His narrative, the reputation it had given, 
and the charge which had so suddenly eo his fresh 
fame, were all known to me, and little ‘did I expect to 
meet him in the wilds of Texas. His countenance and 
demeanour, before I knew who he was, drew my atten- 
tion, and though no physiognomist, nor pretending to 
any unusual tact in penetrating the character through the 
external appearance, I was aware, and notwithstanding 
the plainness of his dress, and the simplicity of his man- 
ners, that I was in the society of a highly intelligent man, 
and-a gentleman. He was called Dr. Hunter. He had 
just returned from the city of Mexico, where he had been 
endeavouring to obtain a grant of land for numerous 
tribes of Indians, which had formed a kind of political 
alliance, at the head of which was Richard Fields, the 

rincipal Chief of the Cherokees. Fields had himself 
Sen to Mexico for that purpose, and had obtained a 
promise that the grant should be made. Hunter endea- 





voured to obtain the via shea of that promise, but 
without success; the Mexicans having granted to Em- 
presanios the greater part of the promised land. He 
returned by land over a desolate waste of country that 
would have intimidated a less energetic and enterprising 
man. He brought back feelings of the strongest disgust 
t ds the. gover and harassing fears lest the In- 
dians, who were extremely irritated by the treachery prac- 
tised upon them, and who were determined to have the 
land by force, if it could not be obtained otherwise, should 
deciare == hostilities, and massacre the Americans who 
were settled upon it. Such bad been the injustice and 
tyranny of the local officers in Texas, sanctioned and 
supported as they were by the government, that nothing 
but a consciousi:ess of their own weakness had restrained 
the Arhericans from open resistance. Now, therefore, 
was the moment to strike; at once to secure themselves 
from massacre on the part of the Indians, and to throw 
off the despotic yoke which had galled them to the quick, 
an alliance was formed between a respectable portion of 
the Americans, for the benefit of all, and Hunter, with 
Fields, and several other Chiefs, on behalf of the Indians. 

The history of that short-lived struggle for indepen- 
dence is well known to most of our readers, and I will 
therefore only say that Hunter’s conduct throughout was 
faithful, active, and energetic. On several occasions, 
when imminent danger was apprehended, he acted ina 
manner that convinced every person who saw him that his 
courage was equal to his enterprise. At the time when 
the few faithful adherents to the independent standard 
were surrounded on every side by their enemies, a runner 
was sent to the Cherokees to urge them to come instantly 
to the succour of their allies, at Nacogdoches. Fields and 
Hunter strained =f nerve to rouse the faithless Indians 
to the performance of their reiterated promises, and their 
solemn obligation by treaty; but in vain. The emissa- 
ries of the Mexican government had been among them, 
and the renewed promise that the land they contended for 
would be granted, with other and great advantages, se- 
duced them. from their faith, and thus rendered the revo- 










| cogdoches. His 0 ition to their treachery excited their 
deadly hostility. They proceeded to join the Americans, 
accompanied by two Indians. He stopped at a creek, 
near the Anadagua village, to let his horse drink, and 
while thus unguarded in his security, one of his savage 
companions shot him with a rifle in the shoulder. His 
horse started, and he fell into the creek. The monster 
raised another fatal weapon, and, while the unfortunate 
| Hunter implored him not to fire, for it was hard, he said, 
j to die by the hands of his friends, sent his extraordinary 
spirit to appear before an unerring tribunal. 

Hunter was a person about the middle size, stoutly 
made, and apparently of much strength. His counte- 
nance, though far from handsome, was very expressive. 
The strong lines of a marked character were his, indicating 
the powerful feelings, and the glowing enthusiasm, that 
belonged to the man. His manners were, in general, 
quiet, grave, and gentlemanly, but they would burst out 
into singular vivacity, when his feelings were raised, and 
then, at times, his high @xcitement would render him 
masterless of himself, and while it made him eloquent 
in gesticulation, deprived him of all command over his 
words. Any discussion relative to the situation and cha- 
racter of the Indians would rouse the level calm of his 
ordinary manner into a storm that agitated his entire soul. 
Grave, deliberate, and intelligent on every ather subject, 
the moment that chord was touched, his enthusiasm and 
ardour overpowered the sluggishness of calculating inves- 
tigation, and his imagination burned with the distant 
prospect of the civilization and happiness of the persecuted 
Indians, the long cherished object of his philanthropic 
ambition. 

Can it be that this man was an impostor? Apparently 
with all the artlessness apg simplicity of a child, glowing 
with generous feeling, and manifesting always a fastidious 
delicacy of sentiment and honour, can it be thatthe odious 
name of an impostor can be in imputed to him? I, 
for one, will never believe it. The accusation has been 
reiterated for one extremity of the country to the other, 
and the reputation of this interesting individual blotted 
for ever, upon evidence the most uncertain. Some Indian 
trader it seems, has been among one of the tribes with 
whom Hunter relates, he had: lived, and one or two In- 
dians of the tribe being interrogated had no recollection of 
such a person. If 1 am rightly informed, this is the only 
foundation upon which this damning charge, and the 
world, more willing‘at all times'to hear accusation than 
defence, has without investigation blindly and implicitly 
branded with odium the man i: once delighted to honour, 
as if to revenge itself of its former kindness Yet it is 
most certain that Hunter had been and lived —_ nneng 
the Indians, and that he was familiarly intimate with th 
character and customs. I went with him last summer to 
the Cherokee village, and while there, was informed by 
some of the tribe, of a Notaya Chief, who well knew Hun- 
ter in his early life, while he lived with that or some 
neighbouring tribe, and whose account, as far as I learned 
it, and as my menrory now serves, corroborates his own 
narrative. , 

I shall ever deeply regret that a false delicacy withheld 
me from ever mentiohing to Hunter the subject of this 
odious accusation, for [ am convinced that he died pro- 
foundly ignorant that any stain rested upon his reputation. 
He could then, if innocent, have had the opportunity to 
restore his name to its former purity. He had been, from 
before the time when he was first stigmatized as an impos- 
tor, travelling through Mexico, or living among the In- 
dians. He once mentioned to me that he had not'seen a 
newspaper of the United States since he had left them. 
He could not, therefore, have known that such an impu- 
tation had an existence. 
The object for which Hunter had exiled himself from 
the enjoyments and the blandishments ofa world he was 
fitted to instruct and adorn, and for which he devoted la- 
borious days, travelled over the desolate waste of the in- 
terior of Mexico, encountered danger and endured every 
pee, was the civilization of the hunted expatriated 
ndian, the original and heaven-invested proprietors of our 
soil. He lived with the wild natives of the forest in their 
own rude way, partook of their own rude fare, and mixed 
in their leagle sports and hagardous enterprizes, that he 
might imperceptibly introduce one useful improvement 
after another, and at length wean them from their — 
and uncivilized habits. This was the object for which he 
lived and died. ‘ 
Would it be more than common justice to such a man 
to suspend, at least, our judgment respecting his charac- 
ter, for atime, with the view that some more light may 





lution hopeless. Hunter finding every effort fruitless, for 
the few had not been brought over were unwilling to | 





* Paris. Rymer. 


+ Rymer. 





act with so small a force, left » saying he would go 


be reflected upon this dark mystery, which may enable us 
finally to condemn with conviction, or 'to consecrate the 
memory of a martyr to philanthropy ? N. N,Q, 
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WOMAN. 
~<a - 
** Oh, who would be a woman ?—who that fool, 
A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman? 
She hath hard measure still where she hopes kindness, 


And all her bounties only make ingrates.” 
Love's Pilgrimage. 


The queenly cedar in its pride, 

The lily, Zephyr’s gentle bride ; 

A gem, a star, a being fair, 

And worshipp’d as immortals are ; 

A very saint allowed to shine, 

Mind, form, and features all divine ! 
A spirit from the realms of light, 

To witch, to soothe, enchant, delight, 
And but to earth a moment lent 
From its own fairer element, 
Celestial loveliness to show, 

And lustre o’er the desert throw ! 


A meteor seen and quickly gone, 

A ruin, weed and briar o’ergrown ; 

A skiff amid the breakers tost, 

An outcast scorn’d, degraded, lost ! 
Friends, flatterers gone, and beauty fled, 
Among the living as the dead, 
Forsaken droops in lonely bower, 

The cherished rose of happier hour ; 
And now the reign deceptive o’er, 

Now vainly seeks the prized no more, 
In fashion's haunts, or calm retreat, 
Her heatt’s despair, alas, to cheat ; 
But "tis alone the grave can hide 

From injured love, and wounded pride, 
And woman's refuge from the storm 

Is still the chamber of the worm ; 

And though nor myrtle, or the rose, 
That mansion of the weary knows ; 
Rude and though icy cold it be, 

It frees from hopeless misery ! 


Remorse, tears, agony her lot, 

And idolized to be forgot, 
And but in angel robe array’d, 

To be the more secure betrayed ! 
Nay, then, who would the chosen be 
Of worse than pagan mockery ? 
The worshipp’d of a moment brief, 

As the dew-spangle on the leaf; 

The flower decreed in early bloom 

An offering to the cheerless tomb ! 
Oh! who would lovely woman be, 

If such her fearful history ? 

Happier the slave condemned to toil 
Where never yet did sunbeam smile ; 
Happier the peasant boy obscure, 

The suppliant at the rich man's door ; 
The lowly hind that toils for bread, 
Or mariner unconscious led 

Athwart the seas that never more 

His bark shall speed to Albion's shore ! 
Oh, woman ! aye the sport of fate, 
Whove love must still encounter hate ; 
Whose mortal path shall sorrow own, 
And still a spell be round thee thrown, 
Deceiving thy too partial gaze, 

Which else had seen the withering rays 





Of the couch’d basalisk, with dread, 
And from the glittering ruin fled ! 

Oh! ever of thy heart the slave, 

And combating with wind and wave, 
And vainly ’bove the giant storm 
Struggling to lift thy fragile form ; 
Oh, woman! dupe of thine own truth, 
Thou early doom’d to blight and ruth ! 
Ah! trust no more the summer sky, 
For soon its azure splendours fly ; 

Ah! trust no more the summer sea, 

It sighs and sparkles treacherously ; 
And but alone on Heaven repose, 
Where blight comes not, nor fades the rose ! 


Liverpool. G. 





STANZAS. 
i 
TO THR EDITOR. 

S1r,—The annexed stanzas are the production of a 
youth, in the very lowest grade of society; one who has 
had no opportunity of cultivating that genius, which is 
enshrined within his heart, but which only requires some 
powerful stimulus to bring it into action. There is to be 
traced, in these lines, a great similarity to the earliest 
productions of Bloomfield; only that he had better oppor- 
tunities of cultivating an acquaintance with the Muses, 
than our modest and unassuming bard: indeed, so great 
is his diffidence, that it was with great difficulty I could 


prevail upon him to furnish me with a copy. He has been | - 


the nursling of poverty; and in him has been completely 
verified the beautiful axiom of P. B. Shelley— 


«« Men are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song!” 
Manchester. Yours, truly, R. 
As I walked out one summer's morn 
Down by the greenwood side, 
The winds were softly breathing round, 
And birds on each side ; 
When gazing all around me, 
A fair maid there I spied, 
Sat musing in a silent shade 
Down by the green-wood side. 


I stood awhile on her to gaze, 
Her charms did so invite ; 
Her cheeks were like the damask rose— 
Her eyes were sparkling bright ;— 
Her auburn locks, descending down, 
Upon her breast did glide; 
She appeared just like an angel, 
Down by the green-wood side. 
Oh, then I kiss’d her coral lips, 
And *d her to my heart ; 
And in her wildly brilliant eyes 
I saw the tear-drops start. 
And as I thus caressed her, 
She turned her face aside : 
This maiden fair delighted me, 
Down by the green-wood side. 


I asked her then to go with me, 
And as we walked along, 
The birds on every bush and tree 
Were warbling sweet their song. 
Unto the church, down in the vale, 
I took my charming bride, 
And bless’d the morn I met with her 
Down by the green-wood side. 
CHAS. JOHNSON. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBURNE. 
—>- 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
The distinguished subject of this brief notice was born 
at Atherston, in the county of Warwick, about 1563. 
He gave very early indications of genius; for it appears, 





by an Epistle to H. Reynolds, Esq. that he had niade a 
considerable proficiency in Latin at the age of ten years, 

Of his works, which are too numerous to enumerate 
here, the Poly-olbion is his greatest and most original 
performance; although it is not much read at the present 
day, it is valuable to the antiquary on account of ‘the 
chorographical survey which it takes of woods, mountains, 
castles, rivers, &c. His Nymphidia, the Court of Fayrie, 
is the most pleasing effort of his genius, and appears to 
have been a work upon which he has spared no labour. 
He was considered by the learned men of his day as an 
elegant and accomplished poet, and an amiable man. He 
died in the year 1631, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. A handsome blue marble monument was erected 
over his grave at the sole expense of the Countess of Dor. 
set, upon which was inscribed, in letters of gold, the fol- 
lowing epitaph by Quarles: 

MICHAEL DRAYTON, Esguire, 
A memorable poet of his age, 
Exchanged his laurel for a crown of glory, 
1631. 

Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To Drayton's name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust, 
Protect his memory, and preserve his story: 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory ; 
Aud when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasure of his name, 
His name that cannot fade shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 


STANZAS. 
Ee ‘ 
Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequered was the sky ; 
Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Veiled Heaven’s most glorious eye. 


The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew. 
The rills that on the pebbles played 
Might now be heard at will ; 
This world the only music made, 
Ise every thing was still. 
* — The flowers, lixe brave embroidered girls, 
Look’d as they much desir’d, ‘ 
To see whose head with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tired. 
And to itself the subtil air 
‘Such sovereignty assumes, 
That it received too large a share 


From nature’s rich perfumes. 
LOVE. 
—_ 
Love, banish’d heaven, in earth was held in scorn, 
Wand’ring abroad in need and & 
And wanting friends, though of a goddess born, 
Yet craved the alms of such as by. 


I, like a man devout and charitable, 

Clothed the naked, lodged this wandering guest, 
With sighs and tears still furnishing his table, 

With what might make the miserable blest ; 
But this ungrateful, for my good desert, 

Entic’d my thoughts against me to conspire, 
Who gave consent to steal away my heart, 

And set my breast (his lodging) on a fire. 


Well, well, my friends, when beggars grow thus bold, 
No marvel, then, though charity grow cold. 





—— 
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[ORIGINAL] 
—=_—— 
THE PLAGUE OF MANCHESTER, 
A ROMANCE. 
BY EDGAR ATHELING, 
—— ie 
CHAPTER I. 
« Beshrew me but thou speakest wel, 
And much thou seem’st to know; 
But though the morrow ring my knell, . 
Through Leonard’s wood I'll go.”—Old Ballad. 





The year 1605 was, in England, a year of uncommon 
sultriness ; for months the sun shone with unclouded splen- 
dour, nor did a single drop of rain refresh the parched 
earth. The English, unused to a burning sun, began to 
droop beneath its rays, and it was fearfully anticipated, 
that the plague or fever would follow in the rear of a hot 
and parching summer. In Lancashire, which had here- 
tofore been proverbial for its moistness, the heat was more 
sensibly felt than in any other part of England, and in 
some of the large towns in that county, early indications 
of the plague began to appear. In this crisis the Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancashire received orders to draw a speedy 
and strong line of circumvallation round any town in 
which the plague could be proved to exist; such line to 
be only two miles distant from the infected town. 

It was while Lancashire was in this alarming state, and 
on a bright hot August day, that two travellers were 
journeying from Dunham Massey, in Cheshire, to the 
town of Manchester, in Lancashire. They had almost 
reached the village of Stretford at the time they are in- 
troduced to the reader. It were needless to describe the 
country through which they were travelling, as it possessed 
no peculiar, grand, or striking features. I shall, there- 
fore, present the travellers, without describing the place 
where they were at. the moment of introduction. The 
younger horseman seemed just entering into manhood, 
and his ruddy cheek and laughing eye bore token that 
care or sorrow had hitherto been strangers to his breast. 
He was attired in a rich suit of crimson velvet, plentifully 
adorned with ribbons, points, and laces, and wore on his 
head a Spanish hat, surmounted with a plume of black 
feathers. His companion seemed some ten years older, 
and his plain attire and grave look showed that time had 
somewhat abated the fire and vivacity of earlier years. 
Both were mounted on full blooded steeds, and for some 
time pursued their way in silence. At length, when they 
had passed through Stretford, and had arrived within three 
miles of Manchester, the elder horseman broke a silence 
which had evidently been of long continuance. ‘* Ay,” 
said he, ‘methinks this expedition of thine, Reginald 
Fitzosborne, will prove to’ be of a somewhat foolish nature. 
By my faith I’ could.almost laugh to think of the figure 
thou wilt cut when thou returnést to Ravenscliffe Hall.” 

‘© Now, Will Rycliffe,” returned the younger horseman, 
“T somewhat differ from thee touching the figure I shall 
cut on my return to the Hall of my fathers. Beshrew me, 
but a bonny bride will return with me, and proudly shall 
I hail Alice Hardman as the Lady of Ravenscliffe.”’ 

*¢ Touching that matter,” cried Rycliffe, ‘it is most 
strange that thou, the sole representative of an ancient and 
honourable house, should be speeding to wed the daughter 
of a Manchester burgess! Most proudly will thy widowed 
mother hail thy noble bride !”” 

“ Now, by Heaven, Rycliffe,” exclaimed Reginald, his 
brow darkening, ‘if thou dost prate so touching my 
affianced bride, it may not be long ere we close in deadly 
strife.” 

‘*¢ Tush,”’ returned Ryclifte, “‘now thou indeed preachest 
nonsense. Thinkest thou [ heed thy foolish tongue, or 
that I would turn from my course because thou threatenest 
me? But enough ;—ere long I shall behold the peerless 


Alice ; and then, perchance, I may somewhat change my 
ideas touching this daughter of a Manchester burgess.” 

Again the two horsemen proceeded on in silence, and 
speedily arrived at an inn, which stood by the road side, 
and, from its cleanly appearance seemed to belong to the 
better sort of the Lancashire houses of entertainment. 

In fact, under the auspices of its able landlord Giles Phil- 
pot, ashort, fat, good-humoured man, the inn had at- 
tained great celebrity, both for its uniform cleanliness, 
and for its good ale. When the two horsemen arrived at 
the inn, they were speedily gladdened by a sight of Giles 
Philpot, who, issuing from the door with cap in hand, ac- 
costed his visitors. ‘* Welcome, noble gentlemen, wel- 
come,” said he; ‘marry, from your appearance, me- 
thinks ye stand much in need of a draught of Giles Phil- 
pot’s ale; and I trow, when ye have tasted it, ye will bless 
the hot sun for parching your gizzards.” 

‘¢ Ha, mine host of the Dog and Partridge,” cried Ry- 
cliffe, who had long known and appreciated the inn and 
its good cheer, ‘‘ dost thou still abide in the land of the 
living? Beshrew me, but I can scarcely credit mine eyes, 
for when last I abode here, thou wert reported to be on 
thy last legs.” 

‘¢ Truly,” replied mine host, ‘*some short year ago I 
was in a perilous state; and the rascally doctor so stuffed 
me with his cursed pills and powders, that my belly be- 
came like the swilling-tub, a receptacle for filth-and abo- 
mination.” 

*¢ And how comes it thou art now alive, mine host,” 
said Rycliffe, ‘* seeing thou wert in the hands of that 
friend of the devil, a quack doctor ?” 

‘© Why, truly,” cried Philpot, ‘it was a mercy I 
escaped. But seeing the doctor determined to try the 
strength of his nostrums, by pouring them down my 
throat, I e’en determined to discharge him, and go upon 
anew tack. And what think ye I tried ?” 

‘* Beshrew me,” replied Rycliffe, ‘if I can guess, ex- 
cept thou took to drinking thine own ale.” 

‘*¢ Thou hast spoken it,” said the host; ‘‘and marry, 
after a few draughts, I found myself most wonderfully 
revived ; so determin. *to make quick work of it, I drank 
some four gallons of the precious liquor, which fairly 
routed my disordér, and set me upon my understandings.” 

‘¢ Lead on, and cease thy prating,” cried Fitzosborne, 
who began to be tired of this colloquy. 

‘¢ Marry, thou art somewhat impatient,” returned the 
host; **but come along and thou shalt have a foaming 
draught of Giles Philpot’s ale.” 

The host then led the way into the inn, and speedily 
ushered the two friends into the best apartment it contained. 
This, though not richly decorated with costly furniture, 
would please a hungry traveller much better than even the 
splendid apartments of England’s King. Huge sides of 
bacon, in loving amity with formidable rounds of beef, 
graced the ceiling; while, instead of pictures, numerous 
well-seasoned hams adorned the walls. In the huge fire- 
place was scattered a profusion of flowers, which perfumed 
the apartment more agreeably than the most costly cos- 
metics; and, to crown the whole, on a large oak table, 
which occupied the middle of the room, were placed two 
tankards of foaming ale, which Fitzosborne and Rycliffe 
speedily poured down their throats. 

** Now, mine host,” said the latter, when they were 
seated, ‘* perchance thou canst give us some news touch- 
ing the state of things in this quarter ?” 

*‘ Why, truly,” replied mine host, ‘‘ there is no news 
stirring, save ramours of the plague ; the foul fiend receive 
it! Marry, latterly there has been’ but little doing in my 
way, owing to the lies touching the existence of the plague 
in Manchester.” 





‘“‘The plague!” cried Fitzosborne, starting from his 
seat ; ‘* sayest thou there is a rumour of the plague’s ex- 
istence in Manchester ?” 

** Ay,” replied the host; ‘and, forsooth, there has 
come down an order from the Lord Lieutenant, which 





states, that should the plague be proved to exist inthe 


town, no communication must be pérmitted ; and that ® 
strong military guard must be'placed at certain distances, 
to prevent the infection spreading.” 

The two friends gazed on each other for some minutes. 
Fitzosborne changed coloar and bit his lip. 

** What thinkest thou of these tidings ?”’ at length cried 
Rycliffe. ** By my faith, it were better that we sped back, 
than rashly brave certain danger.” 

‘* Thou mayest return, Rycliffe,” replied Fitzosborne, 
calmly ; ** but though certain death should await me, yet 
will I on.” 

** Noble gentlemen, methinks ye had better not proceed 
to Manchester,” said Giles Philpot, officiously obtruding 
his remarks. ‘* Marry, there is mine ostler, Timothy 
Bokanky, who has gone thither to learn truly touching 
the plague ; and ere long, I expect his return.” 

‘* Silence, mine host,” cried Rycliffe, ** and let us have 
some of thy best provisions, whilst’ we discuss our future 
proceedings.” 

Obedient to this mandate, Giles Philpot speedily placed 
before his guests a reeking and savoury plate of ham and 
beef, flanked with two loaves of wheaten bread, and at- 
tended by two tankards of ale. 

** Now, mine host,” said Rycliffe, as he prepared for 
action, ‘* it would much rejoice me if thou wouldest for a 
short time gladden us by thy absence, as we have matter 
of some moment to consider.” 

** Truly, most noble gentlemen,” returned the host, ‘ ye 
are not of those who fancy the company of Giles Philpot, 
marry.” 

*‘ Decamp I pray thee,” said Rycliffe, ‘* and leave us to 
our own affairs.” 

The host left the apartment, and Rycliffe speedily made 
great havoc amongst the provisions, whilst Fitzosborne 
kept aloof, and in spite of his friend’s invitation, declared 
his inability to eat. When Ryecliffe had’ finished: his:re- 
past, he took a long draught‘of the ale, and then fetching 
a deep breath, exclaimed,—*‘* By my faith this ale has a 
marvellous effect on the weary traveller, and Giles Philpot 
may be excused his prating, seeing his liquor is so excel- 
lent. But what sayest thou, Fitzosborne, touching the 
continuance of our journey to Manchester.’”’ 

Fitzosborne started from his seat, and exclaimed pas- 
sionately,—** Though the plagué should rage, and in its 
career depopulate Manchester, yet would I goon, and prove 





to Alice Hardman that Reginald Fitzosborne dare brave 
even death for her sake.” 

‘‘ Tush! thou speakest foolishly,” said Rycliffe. ‘* It 
must not be that thou, the heir of the noble house of 
Fitzosborne, should peril thy life for the sake of a love-sick 
girl.” 

‘* Beware what thou sayest, Rycliffe,”’ cried Fitzosborne, 
‘or perchance thou mayest rue thy word. I tell thee I 
will on towards Manchester, though death be my portion.” 

** Well, be it so, petulant boy,” returned Rycliffe. 
** But we are wasting our time; if we must go, let it be 
ere the plague begins to rage, and then perchance we may 
escape unscathed.” 

The two friends left the apartment, and issuing from 
the door of the inn, found the host, Giles Philpot, busily 
holding forth to a few of his cronies, touching the man- 
ners and appeararice of his guests. The appearance of 
the said guests stopped his oration, and having received a 
liberal reward for his ale and eatables, he officiously helped 
the travellers to mount their horses, and was just opening 
his mouth to give them a parting word, when he was 
interrupted by the approach of a horseman, who was 
riding with headlong speed in the direction from Manches- 
ter. The horseman was pale, and dreadfully agitated ; 
his dress was in disorder, and his hair hung wildly over 
his countenance. The horse was reeking with foam and 
blood, aud appeared almost as wild as its rider. When 
the hotseman approached the inn, he checked his steed for 
a moment, and waving his hand, cried, ‘* Let not mortal 
approach Manchester. The plague, the plague rages with- 





in it, and dreadful has been the mortality of the last hour. 
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Manchester, and whoso value their lives must not approach 
that town.” The horseman again spurred his steed, and 
guickly disappeared from view. 

The party at the inn door gazed on each other with 
dismay, while Rycliffe, dismounting from his horse, pre- 
pared again toenterthe inn. Fitzosborne still kept on his 
saddle; and seeing Rycliffe about to relinquish the jour- 
ney. exclaimed, ** Farewell, Rycliffe ! as 1 hope for heaven 
1 will surely speed on to Manchester. Farewell! and 
should Reginald Fitzosborne return no more, be thou the 
comforter of his aged mother.’ 

‘* Thou art mad,” cried Rycliffe, springing forward and 
seizing Fitzosborne: ** thou art mad thus to rush wan- 
tonly into certain danger. By Heaven I will not permit 
this boyish rashness !"” 

** Loose me, I charge thee, Will Rycliffe,” exclaimed 
Fitzosborne, mildly ; **I will again embrace Alice Hard- 
man, though that embrace should be my last! Rycliffe, 
when last we parted I swore by the holiest of names to re- 
turn on this day, and I vowed that nought, save death, 
should prevent that return. Thinkest thou I will be false 
to Heaven and false to my love ? or that, when Alice Hard- 
man is in danger, Reginald Fitzosborne will scruple to share 
that danger with her? Loose me, I pray thee, or I shall, 
perchance, be unable to keep my better reason !"” 

** Mad, foolish boy!" cri¢d Rycliffe, almost distracted, 
‘think of thine aged mother; think of thy fair inherit- 
ance: think that thou art the last of the race of Fitzos- 
borne, and that thy death extinguishes that race for ever.” 

**J think of my love, Alice Hardman ! I think of mine 
oath, registered in heaven!’’ shouted Fitzosborne, forcibly 
dicengaging himself from the grasp of Rycliffe. ‘* Fare- 
well! and again I charge thee comfort mine aged mother.” 
Saying this, he spurred his steed and rode forwards. 

** Nay,” cried Rycliffe, ** since thou wilt go I will bear 
thee company ; though I perish I will on, for I remember 
the debt that I owe tothe house of Fitzosborne.” Rycliffe 
mounted his horse, followed the hot-headed youth, and 
they both galloped, at full speed, towards Manchester. 

«* Marry, there goes a couple of fools,” said Giles Phil- 
pot, as he saw them depart. ** It will much surprise me, 
an’ these sparks do not wish themselves once more in the 

Dog and Partridge inn.” So saying, he entered the inn, 
followed by his cronies. 





CHAPTER IL 
Rertha.—“ True love will break through bars of adamant ; 
Nor peril, death, nor e’n the fear of hell 
Can stay its onward course.”—Kthelbert, a Tragedy. 


“A lovely maid knelt by his dying bed, 
And from her lips came forth those sounds of woe 
Which smote my inmost soul.”—Old Play. 

Fitzosborne and Rycliffe galloped on in silence, the 
former seemingly unconscious of the presence of the latter. 
When they arrived near to Manchester, and were about to 
cross the river Medlock, (a stream which formed the south- 
east boundary of the town,) their course was impeded by a 
vast concourse of people who were anxiously endeavouring 
to cross the said river, and escape from the plague. Men, 
women, and children, in one confused and disorderly mass, 
were wading across the stream, their sole cry being, ** The 
Plague! the Plague!” It was with considerable difficulty 
that our two friends succeeded in forcing a passage through 
this terrified host, but at length they did succeed, and 
entered the town of Manchester. 

The town, in the year of the great plague, consisted of 
two principal streets which joined each other at right 
angles; the one called Deansgate, stretching from south 
to north, and the other styled Market-strect, extending 
from east to west. Where these two streets joined each 
other was situated the market-place, behind which stood 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. Into the two prin- 
cipal streets branched a number of small lanes and alleys, 
where abode the lower classes of the population of the 





Proclaim throughout the district that the plague is in ;town. Forming the western boundary of Manchester 


flowed the Irwelle, a noble and broad river, on whose 
opposite bank stood the town of Salforde, a small village, 
dignified with the name of a Crown Mound. 

It was into Deansgate that Fitzosborne and Rycliffe 
entered when they had crossed the river. Medlock and 
that street presented a melancholy evidence of the exist- 
ence of the plague. Instead of its usual bustling and 
lively appearance, it was now solitary and deserted, and 
the echo of their horses’ footsteps alone smote the ears of 
the two friends. Neither shout nor laugh, nor the voice 
of lamentation was heard; all, all was silent as the place 
of death. But though the living no longer occupied 
Deansgate, the dead were found in their place. Numbers 
of bodies strewed the streets, some seemingly just dead, 
others had began to putrify, and the stench arising from 
them was almost intolerable. In one place was extended 
a young and lovely female, in appearance of superior 
rank; her hair was loose, and hung in wild luxuriance 
around a countenance now livid with the tokens of the 
plague; her eyes were open, and seemed wildly glaring 
at the two friends as they gazed upon her. Near her was 
extended another female, her bosom bare, and her infant 
child still attempting to derive its accustomed nourish- 
ment from it, whilst its convulsive struggles announced 
approaching death. In another place lay an aged man, 
whose dress and appearance bespoke him to be of some 
consequence in the town; but the plague had seized him, 
and his hoary locks were now defiled by the filth of a 
common sewer, which flowed exactly where his body lay. 
But vain and fruitless would it be to attempt a lengthened 
picture of the scenes Fitzosborne and Rycliffe beheld as 
they traversed the whole of Deansgate. The two friends 
shuddered at the spectacle of the dreadful effects of the 
plague, and continued their course in silence. They 
speedily arrived at the market-place, a square of incon- 
siderable dimensions, adorned with the dwellings of the 
principal inhabitants of Manchester. Fitzosborne stopped 
opposite a house at the west side of the market-place. It 
was a large ill-fashioned building, adorned with the re- 
semblance of a monstrous Saracen, and various other gro- 
tesque and ugly-looking figures. Yet its white-washed 
walls, traversed by large black streaks, gave it an inter- 
esting appearance, and the outward display of wealth 
it evinced proclaimed that no common persons were its 
inmates. It was here Fitzosborne dismounted from his 
horse, and turning round, for the first time since their de- 
parture from the Dog and Partridge, discovered Rycliffe. 

**Gracious Heaven !’’ exclaimed he, ** how comes it that 
thou art here? Methinks it is enough that I should 
peril myself in this matter; but for thee, Rycliffe, it is 
madness thus to rush into danger for the sake of Reginald 
Fitzosborne.”” 

** Ay,” returned Rycliffe, ‘* thou mayest think so; but 
I remember that the son of my benefactor has a mighty 
claim upon me, and William Rycliffe is not the man that 
will desert Reginald Fitzosborne in his day of peril.” 

*¢ But why didst thou follow me hither,” said Fitzos- 
borne, *‘seeing I charged thee to return to the hall of 
Ravenscliffe with the tidings of my sojourn in plague-in- 
fected Manchester ?” 

** And thinkest thou,” replied Rycliffe, in a repreachful 
accent; ‘‘and thinkest thou, foolish boy, that William 
Rycliffe could return to the hall of Ravenscliffe with a 
message so disastrous as that thou chargedst.me with? By 
Heaven, the son of old Sir Albert deserves better at my 
hands than desertion at such an hour as this; and the 
widow of my benefactor claims more from me than the 
relation of tidings which would speedily lay her widowed 
head in the church-yard of Ravenscliffe. I strove to dis- 
suade thee from this rash enterprise ; but since thou art 
determined to perish for the sake of Alice Hardman, me- 
thinks it is but a small matter for me to peril mine own 
person when the destinies of the house of Fitzosborne are 


horse, and leaned against the house near which they halted’ 
when he had finished his last speech, Fitzosborne rushed 
towards him, and fervently embracing him, exclaimed, 
‘* Now may Heaven requite me if I do not remember thy 
friendship towards Reginald Fitzosborne when he s0. 
journed ‘in Manchester! I trust we shall yet escape from 
this place of death, and then will {I reward the friend of 
my heart.” 

** Talk not of reward,” replied Rycliffe, ‘* but instantly 
speed to thy love, Alice Hardman ; perchance we may yet 
escape unscathed from the town.” 

Obedient to this hint, Fitzosborne rapped at the door of 
the before-mentioned habitation; but his summons was 
unanswered. Repeatedly he knocked, but without suc. 
cess; at length tired of this method of procedure, he 
lifted the latch, the door opened, and he entered, followed 
by Rycliffe. The interior of the house bore evident tes- 
timony of being the mansion of wealth. Immediately op. 
posite the entrance was a large staircase, with richly 
carved balustrades ; over it was suspended a silver lamp, 
hung by a massy chain of the same metal. The staircase 
was covered by a rich oil cloth most fantastically figured, 
and confined to the stairs by silver rods. The passage 
from the door to the staircase was likewise covered by an 
oil cloth, richly figured, and fringed with purple silk. 

Fitzosborne and Rycliffe heeded not this display of 
wealth; but leaving the staircase to the right, marched. 
onwards to a large hall, whose walls were adorned by a 
profusion of rich tapestry. The hall was untenanted; and 
after searching various other richly-adorned apartments, 
which were also uninhabited, Fitzosborne, motioning Ry- 
cliffe to follow him, mounted the staircase. When they 
arrived at its summit, a deep sob attracted their attention, 
and, guided by its sound, they reached a small but splen- 
didly furnished apartment. At the door of this apartment 
the two friends pauscd, and beheld a mournful but 
striking scene. 

On a rich velvet couch, at the farther end of the room, 
was extended an aged man, seemingly in thé agonies of 
death. His silver hair hung wildly over his pale and 
wrinkled countenance ; and his hands were raised towards 
heaven, as if in the attitude of supplication. By the side 
of the couch knelt a young female, of exquisite loveliness. 
Her auburn hair was flung back, and hung in luxuriant 
ringlets over her shoulders ; her cheek was pale, and her 
tearful eyes were bent on the countenance of the dying 
man. Near to her stood another female, of almost equal 
loveliness, but her large black eyes, now fastened on thes 
dying man and his weeping daughter, (for such she was,) 
shot forth rays of malignant triumph ; and her heightened 
colour and bitter smile procleimed the gratification she 
felt at the scene before her. After our two friends had 
contemplated this scene fora moment, Fitzosborne ad- 
vanced, and softly ejaculated ‘* Alice, Alice Hardman.” 
At the sound of his voice, the female who knelt by the 
side of the dying man sprung up, and with a loud shriek 
rushed into his arms. The other female motioned as if 
she also would embrace Fitzosborne, but instantly drew 
back, and casting a look of hatred on Alice Hardman, 
glided out of the apartment, and hastily passing’ Rycliffe, 
rushed down the staircase. 

When the first tumults of surprise and love had sub- 
sided, Alice Hardman, with a terrified look, disengaged 
herself from the arms of Fitzosborne, and exclaimed, 
**Gracious Heaven, pardon me the rash act I have com- 
mitted! Oh, Fitzosborne, why camest thou hither at 
such an hour as this? Seest thou not that my father is 
dying of the plague? and perchance thou mayst also be 
its victim. Oh, rather would I perish than thou, Regi- 
nald, shouldest fall through thy love for Alice Hardman.” 

** Fear not,” returned Reginald; ‘* I trust we may yet 
escape. I come to bear thee hence, my love, and speedily 
wilt thou be far from this plague-infected spot.” ; 

‘Why didst thou come?” cried Alice, mournfully $ 





at stake.” 
During this conversation Rycliffe dismounted from his 


‘6 why didst thou come to peril thy precious life for one so 
worthless as myself? Dearest Reginald, I pray thee in- 
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stently speed hence, lest perchance thou mayest not escape. 
In truth, it is but madness thus to brave dangers s0 ter- 
rible as those which now encompass us.” 

** Never will I depart without thee,” exclaimed Fitz- 
esborne. ** Alice Hardman, when last we parted, I swore 
to return on this day; mine oath is registered in heaven, 
and I have kept it.” . 

‘Talk not of thine oath!” cried Alice, wildly ; ‘ the 
plague! the plague absolved thee! and thou hast heaped 
tenfold more misery upon me, by coming hither, than if 
thou hadst left me to perish unaided and unattended !” 

At this instant a deep groan from the dying man ar- 
rested their attention ; they both rushed to the couch on 
which he was extended, and knelt by itsside. For a moment 
the eyes of the aged man rested upon them, and a smile 
of recognition passed over his countenance. Then, ex- 
tending his hands, he placed them upon the heads of the 
lovers, and opening his lips, as if for to bless them, a 
deep sigh burst from him, and in the very act of bestow- 
ing his benediction on the youthful pair, he expired. It 
was some moments before Alice was aware of the death 
of her father; but when she became conscious of the 
dreadful truth, she arose, and with a loud shriek flung 
herself upon the dead body. Fora time it seemed as if 
death had also seized upon Alice Hardman, and vain were 
the efforts of Fitzosborne and Rycliffe to restore her; but 
at length she recovered her faculties, and, leaning upon 
the shoulder of Fitzosborne, wept bitterly. 

“ My dearest,” said Reginald, ‘‘ weep not thus. Re- 
member thy father has not perished in his prime, but age 
had silvered his hair ere this dreadful calamity visited him.” 

‘6 Oh, whither, whither shall [ turn for consolation ?” 
murmured Alice. ‘* Knowest thou not, Reginald, that, 
saving my father and Ellen Raymond, there was none on 
earth with whom Alice Hardman could claim kindred ? 
all, all have passed away.” 

* Now, by Heaven,” cried Fitzosborne, passionately, 
“thou forgettest that Reginald Fitzosborne lives; think- 
est thou so falsely of him as to deem he will not be thy 
protector and friend ?” 

** Ob! no, no,” exclaimed Alice, ** I know, Reginald, 
that thou art true and faithful; but thou art in danger, 
and there is none, save Heaven, to help thee. How then 
canst thou befriend her who is the cause of thy sojourn in 
this plague-infected town? Oh, why didst thou come 
hither ?” she wildly continued; ‘‘ rather would I have 
borne all the afflictions it had pleased*Heaven to heap 
upon me, than have beheld thee at such an hour as this.” 

‘‘ Lady,” cried Rycliffe, who had hitherto kept silence ; 
“ Lady,” said he, advancing towards Alice, ** forgive me 
that [ once deemed lightly of thee, and thought the heir 
af the house of Fitzosborne would be dishopoured by an 
alliance with thy father’sdaughter. Proudly would I now 
bail thee as the Lady of Ravenscliffe, thou noble-héarted 
gil! By Heaven, thou speakest truly touching my 
friend’s present peril; but were the danger greater than 
even it now is, he must, he should incur it for thy sake.” 

** Friend of my. youth,” exclaimed Fitzosborne, ad- 
vancing, and proudly clasping Rycliffe’s hand, ‘* thou 
hast well redeemed thy late error touching my love, 
anda"? 

‘“ Enough,” replied Rycliffe, interrupting him; “let 
us now, I pray ye, instantly speed hence. Lady, where 
are thy father’s servants? Methinks, in such an house 
% this, ye need a better attendance than what I have yet 
teen, ” 


** Alas,” said Alice, ** our attendants fled when they 
beheld my father seized with the plague, and I know not 
whither they are gone. But where is Ellen Raymond ?” 
the continued, gazing around ; ** methinks she needed not 
have left me because Fitzosborne was near.” 

“Think not of her, but save yourselves,” cried Ry- 
diffe; ** let'me again entreat ye to speed hence, lest it 
may be that ye cannot escape.” 

“T must not, I dare not,” exclaimed Alice; ** my dead 
father claims attendance from me. How can I leave his 
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corse before it is laid in the grave, and the last offices of 
religion have hallowed its resting place ?”” 

** Lady,” cried Rycliffe, ** thy father’s spirit will rejoice 
to see thee escape from this place of death; and it were 
but disobeying his last commands thus to talk of remain- 
ing here. Fitzosborne,” he continued, ** I pray thee pro- 
ceed ; I will conduct the lady from this spot.” 

Alice knelt by the couch, and gazed upon the counte- 
nance of her dead father. Already had it begun to as- 
sume the hue of corruption, and large livid spots usurped 
the paléness which had before distinguished it. The 
tears of Alice fell plentifully upon her father’s face, as 
for the last time she beheld it; and when alarmed by 
reason of her long stay, Fitzosborne hastily re-entered the 
apartment, she cast herself upon the body, and giving a 
deep sob, again became insensible. Lifting her in his 
arms, Fitzosborne left the apartment, closely followed by 
Rycliffe. 

They speedily traversed the market-place, and arrived 
in Deansgate. Here for a moment they stopped, and 
placing Alice in a carriage, (numbers of which stood, 
unowned and untenanted,) they yoked their horses to it, 
and then drove at a good pace towards the river Medlock, 
felicitating themselves upon even being beyond the bounds 
of plague-infected Manchester. 


END OF CHAPTER II. 














Che Drama. 


The following whimsical composition which ap- 
peared originally in the Anti-Jacobin, has been gene- 
rally ascribed to Mr. Canning. Its merits have, in 
our. opinion, been much over-rated, although it is im- 
possible to read it without recognizing the justice of 
theimplied satire. ‘The principal object of the piece 
is to expose and scout spurious sentiment, rant, mock 
heroics, anachronisms, and the very exceptionable 
morality too often inculcated by the German Drama- 
tists. The reader will, however, in the introduc- 
tion learn the drift of the satirical young author 
better than we can describe it, without going over 
the same ground as the author. 








THE ROVERS; 
OR, THE DOUBLE ARRANGEMENT. 
— 


Our ingenious correspondent, Mr. Higgins, has not 
been idle. The deserved popularity of the extracts which 
we have been enabled to give from his two Didactic Poems, 
the Progress of Man, and the Loves of the Triangics, 
has obtained for us the communication of - several 
other works, which he has in hand, all framed upon the 
same principle, and directed to the same end. ‘The pro- 
pete of the new system of philosophy forms, as he 

as himself candidly avowed to us, the main object of all 
his writings ;—a system comprehending not politics only 
and religion, but morals and manners, and generally 
whatever goes to the composition or holding together of 
human society ;-in all of which a total change and revo- 
lution is absolutely necessary (as he contends) for the ad. 
vancement of our common nature to its true dignity, and 
to the summit of that perfection which the combination 
of matter, called man, 1s by its innate energies capable uf 
attaining. 

Of this system, while the sublimer and. more scientific 
branches are to be taught by the splendid and striking 
medium of Didactic Poetry, or ratiocination in rhyme, 
illustrated with such paintings and portraitures of essences 
and their attributes, as may lay, hold of the imagination, 
while they perplex the judgment;—the more ordinary 
parts, such as relate to the conduct of common life, and 
the regulation of social feelings, are naturally the subject 
of a less elevated style of writing ;—of a style which 
speaks to the eye as well as to the ear,—in short, of Dra. 
matic Poetry and Scenic Representation. 

** With this view,” says Mr. Higgins (for we love to 
quote the very words of this extraordinary und indefatiga- 
ble writer) ** with this view,” says he in a letter dated 
from his study in St. Mary-Axe, the window of which 


stage ; and have composed, in imitation of the most, popu- 


lar pieces of that country, which have already met with 
so general reception and admiration in this,—a play: 
which, if it has a proper run, will, I think, do much to 
unhinge the present notions of men with rd_to the 
obligations of civil society ; and to substitute in lieu of a 
sober contentment, and regular discharge of the duties 
incident to each man’s particular situation, a wild desire 
of undefinable latitude and extravagance, an aspiration 
after shapeless somethings, that can neither be described 
nor understood, a contemptuous disgust at all that és, and 
a persuasion that nothing is as it ought to be ;—to operate, 
in short, a general discharge of every man (in his own 
estimation) from every tie which laws divine or human, 
which local customs, immemorial habits, and multiplied 
examples impose upon him ; and to set them about doing 
what they like, where they like, when they like, and how 
they like,—without reference to any law but their own 
will, or to any consideration of how others may be affected 
by their conduct: 

** When this isdone, my dear Sir,” continues Mr. H. 
(for he writes very confidentially)—** you see that a great 
step is gained towards the dissolution of the frame of 
every existing community. I say nothing of Governments. 
as their fall is of course implicated in that of the social 
system :—and you have long known that I hold every 

overnment (that acts by coercion and restriction—by 
laws made by the few to bind the many) as a malum in sc, 
an evil to be eradicated, a nuisance to be abated, by force, 
if force be practicable, if not—by the artillery of reason, 
by pamphlets, speeches, toasts at club-dinners, and though 
last, not least, by Didactic Poems. : 

** But where would be the advantage of the destruction 
of this or that Government, if the form of society’ itself 
were to be suffered to continue such, as that another must 
necessarily arise out of it, and over it ?—Society, my dear 
Sir, in its present state, is a- hydra. Cut off one head, 
another presently sprouts out, and your labour is to begin 

ain. At best, you can only hope to-find it a polypus ; 
where, by cutting off the Acad, you are sometimes fortu- 
nate enough to find a tail (which answers all the same 
purposes) spring up in its place. This we know has been 
the case in France; the only country in which the great 
experiment of regeneration has been tried with any thing 
like a fair chance of success. 

** Destroy the frame of society, decompose its parts, and 
set the elements fighting one against another, i t 
and individual, every man for himself stripped of preju- 
dice, of bigotry, and of feeling for others, against the re- 
mainder of his species; and there is then some hope of a 
totally new order of things, of a Radical Reform in the 
present corrupt system of the world. re 

** The German theatre appears to proceed on this judi- 
cious plan. And I have endeavoured to contribute my 
mite towards extending its effect and popularity. There 
is one obvious advantage attending this mode of teaching ; 
that it can proportion the infractions of law, religion, or 
morality, which it recommends, to the capacity of a reader, 
or spectator. If you tell a student, or an apprentice, or 
a merchant’s clerk, of the virtue of a Brutus, or of the 
splendour of a La Fayette, you may excite his desire to 
be equally conspicuous; but how is he to set about it? 
Where is he to find the tyrant to murder? how is he to 
provide the monarch to be imprisoned, and the national 
guards to be reviewed on a white horse ?—But paint the 
beauties of forgery to him in glowing colours ; show him 
that the presumption of virtue is in favour of rapine, and 
occasional murder on the highway; and he presently 
understands you. The highway is at hand—the till or the 
counter is within reach. These haberdashers’ heroics come 
home to the business and the bosoms of men. And you 
may readily make ten fvotpads, where you would not 
have materials nor opportunity for a single tyrannicide. — 

** The subject of the piece, which I herewith transmit 
to you, is taken from common or middling life; and its 
merit is that of teaching the most lofty truths in the 
most humble style, and deducing them from the most or- 
dinary occurrences. Its moral is obvious and easy; and 
is one frequently inculcated by the German Dramas which 
I have had the good fortune to see; being no other than 
* the reciprocal duties of one or more husbands to one or 
more wives, and to the children who may happen to arise 
out of this complicated and endearing connexion.’ The 
plot, indeed, is formed by the combination of the plots of 
two of the most popular of these plays (in the same way 
as Terence was wont to combine two stories of Menander's. 
The characters are such asthe admirers of these plays 
will recognise for their familiar acquaintances. ‘There 
are the usual ingredients of imprisonments, post-houses 
and horns, and appeals to angels and <icvils. I have 





looks upon the parish pump—* with this view I have 





turned my thoughts more particulariy to the German 


omitted only the swearing, to which Englisti ears are not 
yet sufficiently accustomed. 
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“1 transmit at the same timea prologue, which in some 

degree breaks the matter to the audience. About the | 
song of Rogero, at the end of the first Act, I am less anx- | 
ious than about any other part of the performance, as it | 

is, in fect, literally translated from the composition of a 

oung German friend of mine, an Jlumine, of whom I 
ught the original for three and sixpence, It will bea 
satisfaction to those of your readers who may not at first 
hit upon the tune, to learn that it is setting by a hand of 
the first eminence.—I send also a rough sketch of the plot, 
and a few occasional notes. The reography is by the 

young gentleman of the Morning Chronicle.” 

THE ROVERS; OR, THE DOUBLE ARRANGEMENT. 
—__—- 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 

PRIOR OF THE ABBEY OF QUEDLINBURGH, very 
corpulent and cruel. 

RoGERO, a Prisoner in the Abbey, in lqve with MATIL- 
DA POTTINGEN. 

CasiMERE, @ Polish Em 
married to CeciLia, but having several 
MATILDA. 

PUDDINGFIELD and BEEFINGTON, English Noblemen, 
exiled by the tyranny of King John, previous to the sig- 
nature of Magna Charla. 

RopEric, CouNT OF SAXE WEIMER, @ bloody ty- 
rant with red hair, and an amorous complexion. F 
Gaspar, the Minister of the Count; Author of ROGE- 

RO'S Confinement. 

Young PortinGEN, Brother to MATILDA. 

MATILDA POTTINGEN in love with ROGERO, and Mo- 
ther to CASIMERE'’S Children. : 

CeciLtia MUCKENFIELD, Wife to CASIMERE. 

Landlady, Waiter, Grenadiers, Troubadours, &c. &c. 

PANTALOWSKY, and BRITCHINDA, Children of Ma- 
TILDA, by CASIMERE,, 

JOACHIM, JABEL, and AMATANTHA, Children of Ma- 
TILDA, by ROGERO. 

Children of CasimERE and CeciLia, with their respec. 
tive Nurses. 

Several Children ; Fathers and Mothers unknown. 

The Scenc lics in the Town of Weimar, and the Neigh- 

bourhood of the Abbey of Quedlinburgh. 
Time, from the \2th to the present Century. 
ProLocuE—in Character. 
Too long the triumphs of our early times, 

With civil discord and with crimes, 

Have yey these boards; while Shakspeare’s pen has 

shown 

Thoughts, manners, men, to modern days unknown. 

Too long have Rome and Athens been the rage ; 

| Applause. 


unt, in Dembrowsky’s Legion 
i Children by 


And classic Buskins soil’d a British stage. 
To-night our Bard, who scorns pedantic rules, 
His plot has borrow'd from the German schools ; 
—The German schools—where no dull maxims bind 
The bold expansion of the electric mind ; 
Fix'd to no period, circled by no space, 
He leaps the flaming bounds of time and place: 
Round the dark confines of the forest raves, 
With gentle Robbers* stocks his gloomy caves ; 
Tells how Prime Ministers} are shocking things, 
And reigning ‘ukes as bad as tyrant Kings ; 
How to two swa. *t one nymph her vows may give, 
And how two damselst with one lover live ! 
Delicious scenes !—such scenes our Bard displays, 
Which, crown’d with German, sue for British, praise. 
Slow are the steeds, that through Germania’s roads 
With hempen rein the slumbering post-boy goads; 
Slow is the slumbering post-boy, who proceeds 
Thro’ deep sands floundering, on those tardy steeds ; 





* See the “* Robbers,” a German tragedy, in which robbery 
is put in so fascinating a light, that the whole of a German 
University went upon the highway in consequence of it. 

tSee “Cabal and Love,” a German Tragedy, very severe 
against Prime Ministers, and reigning Dukes of Brunswick. 
‘This admirable performance véry judiciously reprobates the 
hire of German troops for the American war in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth—a practice which would undoubtedly have 
been highly disereditable to that wise and patriotic Princess, 
not to say wholly unnecessary, there being no American war 
at that particular time. 

{see the “ Stranger; or Reform’d Housekeeper,” in which 
the former of these morals is beautifully illustrated;—and 
“* Stella,” a genteel German comedy, which ends with'placing 
aman bodkin between two wives, like Thames between his two 
banks, in the Critic. Nothing can be more edifying than these 
two Dramas. I am shocked to hear that there are some 





people who think them ridieulous. 


More slow, more tedious, from his husky throat 
Twangs through the twisted horn the struggling note. 
These truths confess'd—Oh! yet, ye travell'd few, 
Germania’s Plays with eyes unjaundiced view ! 
View and approve !—though in each passage fine 
The faint translation mock the genuine line, 
Though the nice éar the erring sight belie, 
For U twice dotted is pronounced like J ; * 
[ Applause. 
Yet oft the scene shall Nature’s fire impart, 
Warm from the breast and glowing tv the heart ! 
Ye travell’d few, attend !—On you our Bard 
Builds his fond hope! Do you his genius guard ! 
[ Applause. 
Nor let succeeding generations say 
—A British audience damn'd a German play ! 
| Loud and continued applauses. 


Flash of Lightning.—The Ghost of PROLOGUE’s GRAND- 
MOTHER, by the Father’s side, appears to sift music, 
ina white tiffany riding-hood. PROLOGUE kneels to 
receive her blessing, which she gives in a solemn and 
affecting manner, the audience clapping and crying all 
the while—Flash of Ligiining = ROLOGUE and his 
GRANDMOTHER sink through the trap-door. 

ACT I.-<SCENE I. 

Scene represents. a Room at an Inn, at Weimar.—On one 
side of the Stage the Bar-room, with Jellies, Lemons 
in Nets, Syllabubs, and part of a cold roast Fowl, &c. 
On the opposite side a Window looking into the Street, 
through which Persons (Inhabitants of Weimar) are 
seen passing to and fro in apparent agitation.—MAatTIiL- 
DA appears in a great Coat and Riding-habit, seated at 
the corner of the Dinner Table, which is covered with a 
clean Huckaback Cloth—-Plates, and Napkins, with 


Buck’s-horn-handled Knives and Forks, are laid as if 


Sor four Persons. 


Mat.—I1s it impossible for me to have dinner sooner ? 

Land.—Madam, the Brunswick en is not yet 
come in, and the ordinary is never before two o’clock. 

Mat.—[With a look expressive of disappointment, but 
immediately recpmmporing herself.|, Well, then, I must 
have patience. | Exit Landlady.| Oh Casimere!—How 
often have the thoughts of thee served to amuse these 
moments of expectation!—What a difference, alas !— 
Dinner—it is taken away as soon as over, and we regret it 
not !—TIt returns again with the return of appetite.—The 
beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day, as 
the mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday.— 
But when once the heart has. been occupied by a beloved 
object, in vain weuld we attempt to supply the chasm b 
another. How easily are our desires transferred from dis| 
to dish! Love, only, dear, delusive, delightful Love, re- 
strains our wandering appetites, and confines them to a 
particular gratification ! 

Post-horn blows, re-enter LANDLADY. 

Land.—Madam, the post-waggon is come in with only 
a single gentlewoman. 

Mat.—Then show her up—and let us have dinner in: 
stantly ; | Landlady going] and remember—[after a mo- 
ment’s recollection, and with great eagerness |}—remember 
the toasted cheese. t [£xit Landlady. 
CECILIA enters, in a brown Cloth Riding-dress, as if just 

alighted from the S oa 

Mat.—Madam, you seem to have had an unpleasant 
journey, if I may judge from the dust on’ your riding- 

abit. 

Cec.—The way was dusty, Madam, but the weather 
was delightful. It recalled to me those blissful moments 
when the rays of desire first vibrated through my soul. 

Mat.—|Aside.| Thank Heaven! I have at last found 
a heart which is in unison with my own. [ 70 Cecilia. ]— 
Yes, I understand you—the first pulsation of sentiment— 
the silver tones upon the yet unsounded harp. . .... 

Cec.—The dawn life—when this blossom [putting her 
hand upon her heart} first expanded its petals to the pene- 
trating dart of Love! 

Mat.—Yes, the time, the golden time, when the first 





* These are the warnings very properly given to readers, to 
beware how they judge of what they cannot understand. 
Thus, if the translation runs “lightning of my soul, fulgura- 
tion of angels, sulphur of hell ;” we should recollect that this is 
not coarse or strange in the German language, when applied 
by a lover to his mistress; but the English has nothing pre- 
cisely parallel to the original Mulychause Archangelichen, 
which means rather emanation of the archangelican naturemor 
to Smellmynkern Vankelfer, which, if literally rendered, 
would signify made of stuff of the same odour whereof the devil 
makes flambequx—See Sciihttenbriich on the German Idiom. 





-) beams of the morning meet and embrace one another !— 


The blooming blue upon the yet unplucked plum !— 
Cec.—Your countenance grows animated, my dear 

Madam. 

Mat.—And yours too is glowing with illamination. 

Cee.—I had long been looking out for a‘ congenial 
spirit !—my heart was withered—but the beams of yours 
have re-kindled it. 

Mat.—A suddeh thought strikes me. Let us swear an 
eternal friendship. 

Cec,—Let us agree to live together ! 

Mat.—Willixgly. | With rapidity and earnestness, 

Cec.—Let us embrace. They embrace, 

Mat.—Yes; I too have loved !—you too, like me, have 
been forsaken ! 

[Doubtingly, and as if with a desire to be informed, 

Cec.—Too true ! 

Both.—Ah these men !' these men! 

LANDLADY enters, and places a Leg of Mutton on the 
Table, with sour Krout and Pruin Sauce—then a small 
Dish of Black .Puddings.—CEcILIA and MATILDA 
appear to take no notice of her. 

‘at.—Oh Casimere ! 

Cec.—| Aside.j—Casimere! that name !—Oh'my heart; 
how it is distracted with anxiety. 

Mat.—Heavens! Madam, you turn pale. 

Cec.—Nothing ; a slight megrim ; with your leave, I will 
retire— 

Mat.—TI will attend you. 

[EZxeunt'MatiLpa and CecrL1a. Manent Lana. 
LADY and WAITER, with the Dinner on the Table 

Land.—Have you carried the dinner.to the prisoner in 
the vaults of the Abbey ? 

Waitcr,—Yes.—Peas soup, as usual, with the scrag 
end of a neck of mutton.—The emissary of the Count was 
here ee and —s me a large’ sum of 
money if I would consent to poi im. 

used Ps 


Land.—Which you refi p ‘ 

if With hesitation and anxiety, 
Waiter.—Can you doubt it ? [ With indignation, 
pasion of ign herself, and drawing up with oh 


expression of dignity.|—The conscience of a poor man ‘is 

as valuable to him as that of a prince. 

Waiter.—It ought to be still more so, in proportion as 
it is generally more pure. 

Land.—Thou say’st truly, Job. 

Waiter.—| With enthusiasm.|—He who cat spurn at 
wealth when proffer’d as the price of crime, is greater 
than a prince. 

Post-horn blows. Enter CASIMERE (in a travelling drew 
=a light-blue great coat with large metal buttons—his 
hair in a long queuc, but twisted at the end; a large 
Kevenhuller hat 3 a cane in his hand. ) 

Cas.—Here, Waitér, pull off my boots, and bring me 
a pair. of slippers: [Exit Waiter.] And heark’ye, me 
lad, a basin of water. (rubbing his hands) and a bit of 
soap—TI have not washed since I began my journey. 

_Waiter.—[ Answering from behind the door.|—Yes, 


Sir. 
Cas.—Well, Landlady, what.company are we to have? 
Land.—Only, two. gentlewomen, Sir.—-They aré just 
stepped into the next room ; they will be back again ina 
minute. 

Cas.—Where do they come from ? 

[All this while the WAITER re-enters with the basin 
and water, CASIMERE puils of his boots, takes a nap 
kin from the table, and washes his face and hands. 

Land.—There is one of them, I think, comes from Nw 

remburgh. 

Cas,—[ Aside.|—From Nuremburgh ! [with eagerness] 

her name ? 

Land.—Matilda. 

Cas.—[ Aside.]|—How does this idiot woman torment 

me!— What else ! 

fats can’t recollect. Ur 

as. ‘ony ! nm a paroxysm of agitation. 
Waiter.—See here, her name upon the travanice trunk 
—Matilda Pottingen. 


Cas.—Ecstacy ! ecstacy ! [Embracing the Waiter. 
i kandanSen seem to be acquainted with the lady ; shall 
call her 


Cas.—Instantly—instantly—tell her, her loved, her 

long lost—tell hier— 
nid,—Shall 1 tell her dinner is ready ? 

Cas.—Do so, and in the meanwhile I will look after 
my portmanteau. [E£xeunt severally. 
Scene changes to @ subterrancous vault in the Abbey of 

Quedlinburgh ; with Coffins, ’Scutcheons, . Death's 

Heads and Cross-bones.—Toads, and other loathsome 

reptiles are seen traversing the obscurer parts of the 

Stage.—ROGERO appears, in chains, in a suit of rust 
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rmour, with his beard grown, and a cap of a grotesque 
ne o his head,— Beside him a crock, or a pitcher, 
3 to contain his daily allowance of sustenance.— 
‘A long silence, during which the wind is heard to whistle 
through the caverns.—ROGERO rises, and comes slowly 
ward with his arms . : 
.—Eleven years! it is now eleven years since I was 
first immured in this living sepulchre—the esa of a 
Minister—the perfidy of a Monk—yes, Matilda! for th 
sake—alive amidst the dead, chained, coffined, confined, 
cut off from the converse of my fellow-men. Soft! what 
have we here? | Stumbles over a bundle of sticks.| This 
cavern is so dark, that I can scarcely distinguish the ob- 
jects under my feet. Oh! the register of my captivity— 
me see, how stands the account ?—| Takes up the 
sticks and turns them over with a melanc air; then 
adands silent for a few moments as if in calcula- 
tion.] Eleven years and fifteen days; hah! the twenty- 
pet of A ! How does the recollection of it vibrate 
on my heart! It was on this day that I took my last 
leave of Matilda. It was a summer evening, her melting 
hand seemed to dissolve in mine, as I pressed her to my 
bosom. Some demon whispered me that I should never 
see her more. I stood gazing on the hated vehicle which 
was conveying her away for ever. The tears were petrified 
under my. eye-lids. My heart was crystallized with 
agony. Anon—I looked along the road. The diligence 
seemed to diminish every instant. I felt my heart beat 
against its prison, as if anxious to leap out and overtake 
it. My soul whirled round as I watched the rotation of 
the hinder wheels. A long train of glory followed after 
her, and mingled with the dust—it was the emanation of 
divinity, luminous with love and beauty, like the splen- 
dour of the setting sun—but it told me that the sun of 
my joys was sunk for ever. Yes, here in the depths of an 
eternal dungeon, in the nursing cradle of hell, the suburbs 
of perdition, in a nest of demons, where despair in vain 
sits brooding over the putrid of hope; where agony 
woos the embrace of death; where patience, beside the 
bottomless pool of despondency, sits angling for impossi- 
bilities ;yet even here, to behold her, to embrace her— 
Matilda, whether. in this dark abode, amidst toads and 
gpiders, or in a royal palace, amidst the. more loathsome 
reptiles of a Court, would be indifferent to me. Angels 
would shower down their hymns of gratulation upon our 
heade—while fiends would envy the eternity of suffering 
love. Soft! what air was that ? it seemed a 
sound of more than human warblings.—Again [listens 
attentively for some minutes|—Only the wind. It is well, 
however; it reminds me of that melancholy air which has 
s0 often solaced the hours of my captivity.—Let me see 
whether the damps of this dungeon have not yet injured 
my guitar. [Takes his guitar, tunes it, and begins the 
Air, with a full accompaniment of Violins from 
the Orchestra. 


| Air, Lanterna Magica.] 
—a—— 





SONG BY ROGERO. 


1 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
{Weeps and pulle out a blue kerchief, with which he 
wipes his eyes ; gazing tenderly at it, he proceeds— 


I. 
Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue 
Which once my love sat knotting in !— 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
{At the repitition of this line, RoGERO clanks his chains 
; in Cee 


III. 
Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew, 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in ! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 
Forlorn I languish’d at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Iv. 
This faded form ! this pallid hue ! 
This blood my veins is clotting in, 
My years are many—they were few, 
hen first .I enter’d at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


v. 

There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu— 

—tor, Law Professor at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


vi. 
Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here doom’d to starve on water gru— 
—el,® never shall I see the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


[During the last stanza RoGERO dashes. his head repeat. 
edly against the walls of his prison; and, finally, so 
hard as to produce a visible contusion. He then throws 
himself on the floor in an agony. The Curtain drops— 
the music still continuing to play, till it is wholly fallen. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 





* A manifest error—since it appears from the Waiter’s con- 
versation (p. 56) that Rogero was not doomed to starve on 
water gruel but on peas soup; which is a much better thing. 
Possibly the length of Rogero’s imprisonment had impaired 
his memory; or he might wish to make things appear worse 
than they really were; which is very natural, I think, in such 
a case as this poor unfortunate gentleman’s.—Printer’s Devil. 


She Bouquet. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 











MYSTERY. 


It was on a foggy evening, in the beginning of a late 
year, that I felt a strange and incontrollable impulse to 
witness the execution of a notorious malefactor, whose 
doom was fixed for the following day. Being unable to 
repress my curiosity, I made instant preparations for the 
journey, as the event was to take place a considerable dis- 
tance from town. It was on one of those nights that our 
countrymen are said to have a more than usual penchant 
for a halter,—wet, dark, fogyy, and miserable, the hea- 
vens and the earth all seemed wrapped up in one melan- 
choly gloom ; the dogs, as they perambulated the slippery 
pavement, dropped their ears, and crawled along with 
their tails between their legs, as if labouring under the 
heaviness of the atmosphere; while men, women, and 
children glided almost imperceptibly through the fog, like 
vague and indefinite beings of another world. Piccadilly 
was a city of the dead; the entrance of the Burlington 
Arcade yawned like the gates of the Inferno, while the 
deep blood-tinge of the lights, through the fog, rendered 
the resemblance more fearfully striking. The horns of 
the coach-guards, and the shouts of the cads, seemed pro- 
ceeding from invisible beings, for not an object was dis- 
cernible at a yard’s distance. All was darkness, chaos, 
and mystery. Nature and my own feelings appeared 
equally averse to the scene I was about to view, but 
swayed by some malevolent destiny, I persisted in my 
resolution ; and accordingly took my seat, outside, on the 
back of the coach, which set off immediately afterwards. 
Like the chariot of Phaeton, the vehicle appeared to dash 
unguided through the clouds, for neither coachman nor 
horses were visible. Nor until we had reached the vene- 
rable town of Edmonton did I appear to be in possession 
of one of my faculties, and then, what was my horror and 
alarm at being startled by a deep and unmeaning whisper, 
in a most sepulchral tone, which seemed neither addressed 
to me, nor aught else that was visible. The voice was, 
evidently, close to my ear; and, oh! miserable man, I 
could see nothing. Soon, however, a sudden jolt of the 
vehicle quieted my fears, by assuring me of the presence 
of another being, not a foot from me, whom the fog had 
till now rendered effectually obscure. 

The whisper was again renewed, but the sounds, as if 





in unison with the scene, were all equivocation and mystery. 


I remained listening with a fearful and breath-drawn at- 
tention, till my ears caught broken syllables, such as ** the 
night”—** dark ; ay, trust me there ;” a short diabolical 
laugh, or yell, interrupted the mysterious speaker; my 
heart fluttered within me; I could hear it knock against 
my ribs. There was evidently a desperate plot of theft or 
murder in contemplation, and I, by my silence, was a 
mute accessary ; a pause ensued, and an opportunity pre- 
sented itself; but what was I todo? a word might have 
cost me my life. Convulsed with agitation, I listened 
again: ‘* Dickens must not know of the job; he peached 
at the last assizes.” ‘* Ay, you was near taking a swing, 
Jack.” A tremendous oath was here uttered aloud. After 
an awful chasm, this mysterious dialogue continued, and 
I caught the following words at intervals: ‘* Who holds 
the lantern ? kegs, brandy, blockade!” Delusive hope ! 
they might be only preparing for a smuggling transaction. 
Alas! how soon was I undeceived. ** What arms ?”— 
‘* Pops in prime order”—** cast the plums myself”— 
** Ar’n't you afraid of Mother Grundy?” ‘* No; the 
old cat loves too well a drop”—of ‘blood, I silently ejacu- 
lated. They were murderers, then, indeed; I was stu- 
pified with horror; I heard them press closer still; the low 
fiendish laugh smothered in their throats, but I could not 
catch a sound of their voices, so.deep was their whisper : 
three words alone did I hear—three, but what volumes 
they spoke--** bury them afterwards.” With breathless 
anxiety I waited for the reply, which was almost indis- 
tinct—** in the gravel-pit of the wood; no chance of 
ever being found out.” At these awful words, which 
apparently conveyed the assurance of the performance of 
the bloody deed, the principle of life seemed annihilated 
within me, my knees knocked together, a cold sweat be- 
dewed me, and I nearly fell off the edge of the coach. How 
long this suspension of faculties continued I know not. On 
the first gleam of returning reason I found myself extended 
on the floor of an old-fashioned room; a rushlight in a 
lantern just served to render the darkness visible, and to 
enable me to discover that-I was surrounded by groups of 
great coats piled into heaps, each of which sent forth a 
sonorous blast, much resembling snoring. So bewildered 
was my mind, that it was a long time before I discovered 
that I had arrived at an ‘inn at the place of my destina- 
tination, and was then in the travellers’-room, which I 
presumed was made our dormitory, in consequence of all 
the beds in the house being engaged. In vain I endea- 
voured to settle myself to repose: the conversation I had 
heard on the outside of the stage still rung dolefully on 
my ears. _ Half sleeping, half waking, my imagination 
conjured up the scene I fancied about to be performed. I 
saw the victim ‘* in my mind’s eye,” sleeping in imagined 
security—alas! for the last time. The murderers enter 
with looks of dark determination written on their featires 
—the instruments sharpened—their edge seemed to grate 
on my ear—and in another moment plunged in the 
heart’s blood of the wretched victim. I heard the part- 
ing cry of agony sever the soul from the body. Merci- 
ful powers! can such things be? when a groan, breath 
deeply drawn, convinced me I need not court my imagi- 
nation for horror. Hardly had another moment elapsed 
ere I heard a deep sepulchral whisper, which seemed 
strongly to resemble that I had heard on the coach—"* Are 
you asleep, Jack?” ‘No: its the working of that con- 
founded”’—conscience, I filled up the chasm with—** keeps 
me awake. Such gripings”’—of remorse, uttered I to 
myself—(here another groan, long and deep, served to 
render the climax more horrible.) ** Wer'n’t you con- 
cerned in the job on —— Heath?” * All by chance.” 
‘* How did he die?” ** He struggled most infernally ; I 
thought at first I hadn’t hit the mark, but I am no 
bungler; prayed for his wife and children; told me the 
blood would be on my head ; told me he forgave me with 
all his life and heart; asked me to shake hands. I asked 
his pardon; as much as one gentlemen could do for 





another in such a case—(hideous levity !)—heard him 
choke like—and then—why, what then? he kicked the 
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bucket.”"—Heavens! what a disclosure ; did T live, did I 
breathe, and hear it given? It was not, however, all; 
the roffian continued—* Never sent a finer fellow out of 
the world since I began on my own account; neither 
watch in his fob, nor money in his pocket ; half sorry I 
did the job; only got 8s. 6d. for his clothes; kept the 
shirt myself, as I bad none to wear; and my wife says 
I must dress like a gentleman; and cut up the waistcoat 
to make Tom a jacket. Even Ikey, who is a dab at the 
slaughtering business, confessed he never saw a job so 
genteelly done; not seven minutes and a half from—till 
all was over; he looked for all the world as if he was 
asleep; once I thought he opened his eyes—what a fright 
T was in **Who got the body ?”.—(another pause.) 
** Determined not to be done out of my parsequites—why, 
an’t I a right to my honest earnings as well as—(here 
occurred the name of a celebrated commander) who kills 
fifty men where I do one? J put him ina sack, and took 
it to the Blenheim Repository; Brooks gave me a five 
pound note, and two of the students offered more; but I 
like to be honourable.” Heaven and earth, what a dis- 
closure! ‘ The deed was done!” He had confessed he 
was a murderer! The blood was still clotting his hands; 
I looked in his face—"twas savage beyond description; a 
wild ferocity gleamed from his sunken eyes, while a grin 
of demoniaca] meaning curled his lip, and discovered his 
yellow and shagged teeth. I know not what I felt at the 
sight of this monster; my tongue stiffened ; every drop of 
blood seemed to boil within me. Animated by a super- 
human impulse, in total disregard to my own safety, I 
seized the miscreant by his collar—‘* Wretch ! outcast ! 
speak; who and what are you?” ‘Me, master! you 
need not clench so hard; John Ketch, executioner to the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, at your service !""— 
Shafton's Vagarics. " 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NAPOLEON. 


Further Extracts. 


THE BATTLE OF LODI. 
This is a large town, containing twelve thousand inha- 


sary act of demolition. 


pass of peril. 


desperate attempt. 


where the Adda was said to be ford 


from the French fire. 


guns on the op 
infantry, which ought to have protected them. 


who had crossed the fo 
the Austrians. 
naparte expected 


musketry on the t 


or an instant to hesitate. 





bitants. It has old a walls, but its chief defence con- 

sists in the river Adda, which flows through it, and is 
crossed by a wooden bridge about five hundred feet in 
length. When Beaulieu, after the affair of Fombio, eva- 
cuated Casal, he retreated to this place with about ten 
thousand men. The rest of the 1! was directed upon 
Milan and Cassano, a town situated, like Lodi, upon the 
Adda. 

Bonaparte calculated, that if he could accomplish the 
passage of the Adda at Lodi, he might overtake and dis- 
perse the remainder of Beaulieu’s army, without allowing 
the veteran time to concentrate them for farther resistance 
in Milan, or even for rallying under the walls of the strong 
fortress of Mantua. The judgment of the French general 
was in war not more remarkable for seizing the most ad- 
vantageous moment of attack, than for availing himself to 
the very uttermost of victory when obtained. ‘The quick- 
sighted faculty and power of instant decision with which 
nature had endowed bim, had, it may be supposed, pro- 
vided beforehand for the consequences of the victory ere it 
was yet won, and left no room for doubt or hesitation when 
his hopes had become certainties. We have already re- 
marked that there have been many commanders, who, 
after an accidental victory, are so much at a loss what is 
next to be done, that while they are hesitating, the golden 
moments pass away unimproved; but Bonaparte knew as 
well how to use, as how to obtain advantages. 

Upon the 10th day of May. attended by his best generals, 
and heading the choicest of his troops, Napoleon pressed 
forward towards Lodi. About a league from Casal, he 
encountered the Austrian rear-guard, who had been left, 
it would appear, at too great a distance from their main 
body. The French had no difficulty in driving these 
troops before them into the town of Lodi, which was but 
slightly defended by the few soldiers whom Beaulieu had 


nate, had somewhat lost that energy and 
which the critical moment demanded. 
cause, the French rushed on the artillerymen, fro; 


them. 
The Austrian army now completely 


upwards of twenty guns, a thousand prisoners, and per- 
haps two thousand wounded and slain. 

Sach was the famous passage of the Bridge of Lodi; 
achieved with such skill and gallantry, as gave the victor 
the same character for fearless intrepidity, and practical 
talent in actual battle, which the former part of the cam- 
paign had gained him as a most able tactician. 


NAPOLEON ACQUITTED OF POISONING THE SICK 
AT JAFFA. 


The retreat from Acre was conducted with equal skill 


and secrecy, though Bonaparte was compelled to leave 


behind his heavy cannon, which he either buried or threw 


into the sea. But by a rumour which once prevailed in 
the French army, he was alleged to have taken a far more 
eeeptinery measure of preparation for retreat, by de- 
stroying wit 


opium the sick in the hospitals, who could 
not march along with the army. 





left on the western or right side of the Adda. He had 


lowed to exist. If his rear-guard had been actually s‘a- 
tioned in Lodi, instead of being so far in the rear of the 
main body, they might, by a protracted resistance from 
the old walls and houses, have given time for this neces- 


But though the bridge was left standing, it was swept 
by twenty or thirty Austrian pieces of artillery, whose 
thunders menaced death to any who should attempt that 
The French, with great alertness, got as 
many guns in position on the left bank, and answered this 
tremendous fire with equal spirit. During this cannon- 
ade, Bonaparte threw himself personally amongst the fire, 
in order to station two guns loaded with grape shot in such 
a position, as rendered it inopossible for any one to approach 
for the purpose of undermining or destroying the bridge ; 
and then calmly proceeded to make arrangements for a 


His cavalry were directed to cross, if Ce ng at a place 
le, a task which 

they accomplished with difficulty. Meantime Napoleon 
observed that the Austrian line of infantry was thrown 
considerably behind the batteries of artillery which they 
supported, in order that they might have the advantage 
of a bending slope of ground, which afforded them shelter 
He therefore drew up a close co- 
lumn of three thousand grenadiers, protected from the ar- 
tillery of the Austrians by the walls and houses of the 
town, and yet considerably nearer to the enemy’s line of 
site side of the Adda than were their te 
e 
column of grenadiers, thus secured, waited in compara- 
tive safety, until the appearance of the French cavalry, 
“4 began to disquiet the flank of 

This was the critical moment which Bo- 
A single word of command wheeled 
the head of the column of grenadiers to the left, and 
placed it on the perilous bridge. The word was given to 
advance, and they rushed on with loud shouts of Vive la 
Republique! But their appearance upon the bridge was 
asignal for a redoubled shower of grape-shot, while, from 
the windows of the houses on the left side of the river, the 
soldiers who occupied them poured volley after volley of 
hick column, as it endeavoured to force 

its way over the long bridge. At one time the French 
renadiers, unable to sustain this dreadful storm, appeared 
But Berthier, the chief of Bo- 
naparte’s staff, with Massena, L’Allemagne, and Corvini, 
hurried to the head of the column, and by their presence 
and gallantry renewed the resolution of the soldiers, who 
now poured across the bridge. The Austrians had but 
one resource left; to rush on the French with the bayonet, 
and kill, or drive back into the Adda those who had forced 
their passage, before they could deploy into line, or receive 
ae from their comrades, who were still filing along the 
bridge. But the opportunity was neglected, either because 
the troops, who should have executed the manceuvre, had 
been, as we have already noticed, withdrawn too far from 
the river; or because the soldiery, as happens when they 
repose too much confidence in a strong position, became 
panic-struck when they saw it unexpectedly carried. Or 
it may be, that General Beaulieu, so old and so unfortu- 
resence of mind 
hatever was the 
whose 
fire they had lately suffered so tremendously, and unsup- 
ported as they werc, had little difficulty in bayoneting 


ve way, and lost 
in their retreat (annoyed as it was by the French cavalry) 


ing up his knapsack, and s 
which he belonged, while his 
and stumbling pace, excited the fears of some, and the ridi- 
cule of others. ‘‘ His account is made up,” said one of his 


following circumstances :—The siege of Acre being raised | comrades, as he reeled about amongst them like a drunkard. 
“* He will not make a long march of it,” said’ another. And 


This transaction is said to have taken place under the | 


the necessity of continuing his retreat, and in the mean. 
time such of the patients as were convalescent were sent 
forward on the road to Egypt, under the nec 
cautions for their safety. There remained an indefinit, 
number, reaching, at the greatest computation, between 
twenty and thirty, but stated by Bonaparte himself to 4, 
only seven, whose condition was desperate. Their diseay 
was the plague, and to carry them onward seemed 1 
threaten the army with infection; while to leave then 
behind was abandoning them to the cruelty of the Turks, 
by whom all stragglers and prisoners were cruelly mur, 
dered, often with protracted torture. It was on this oceg. 
sion that Bonaparte submitted to Desgenettes, chief. of 
the medicat staff, the propriety of ending the victim,’ 
misery by a dose of opium. The physician answered, 
with the heroism belonging to his profession, that his ar 
— him we to cure a — to kill them. 
je proposal was eable to Bonaparte’s princi 
who, advocating tlie legality of euleide, astuucliy a 
believe, that if a man has a right to relieve himself of into. 
lerable evils by depriving himself of life, a general ora mo. 
narch might deal forth that measure to his soldiers or sub. 
jects, which he would think it advisable to act upon in his 
own case. It was consistent also with his character, rather 
to look at results than at the measures which were to pro 
duce them, and to consider in many cases the end as an 
excuse for the means. ‘*I would have desired sucha te. 
lief for myself in the same circumstances,” he eaid to Mr, 
arden. To.O’Meara he affirmed, ** that he would have 
taken such a step even with respect to his own son.”” The 
fallacy of this reasoning is demonstrable; but Bonaparte 
was saved from acting on it by the resistance of Desge. 
nettes. A rear.guard was left to protect these unhappy 
men; and the English found seme’ of them alive, who, 
if had been more compliant, would have bem 
poisoned by-their physician. If Bonaparte was guilty of 
entertaining such a p' » Whether entertained ftom 
indifference to human life, or from wild and misdirected 
ideas of humanity, he met with an appropriate punid. 
ment in the general belief which long subsisted, that the 
deed had: been actually carried into execution, not in the 
— of a few expiring wretches only, but upon several 
dred men. Miot says the report was ‘current in the 
French armys—Sir Robert Witson found it credited 
among their officers, when they became the English pris 
soners;—and Count Las Casas admits it was generally 
believed by the soldiers. But though popular credulity 
eagerly receives whatever stories are marked by the hor. 
ribte and wonderful, history, on the contrary, demavids 
direct evidence, and the existence of powerful motives, fot 
whatever is beyond the ‘ordinary bounds of he ny 



























































The poisoning: of five or six hundred men is neither 
managed nor easily concealed ; and why should the Fre 
leader have had recourse to it, since, like many a retreat. 
ing General before him, he had only to leave the patients 
for whom he had not the means of transportation? To 
poison the sick and 5 must have destroyed his inte. 
rest with the rest of his soldiers; whereas, to have left 
them to their fate, was.a matter'too customary, and too 
much considered as a point of necessity, to create any- 
discontent® among those, whose interest, as well’as that 
of their General, consisted in moving on as fast as possible, 
Again, had such a horrible expedient been had recourse 
to, it could not have escaped the knowledge of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who would not have failed to give the horrid fact 
publicity, were it only to retaliate upon Bonaparte for the 
scandalous accusations which he had circulated agaipst 
the English. But though he mentions various complaints 
which the prisoners made against their General, and 
though he states himself to have found seven men alive 
in the hospitals at Jaffa, (being apparently the very per- 
sons whom it had been pro to despatch by opium,) 
he says not a word of what he would doubtless have told 
not unwillingly, had there been ground for believing it. 
Neither, among the numerous persons to whom the truth 
must be known, has any one come forward since Bona- 
parte’s fall, who could give the least evidence to authen- 
ticate the report otherwise than as a rumour, that had 
sprung out.of the unjustifiable proposal which had:indeed 
been made to Desgenettes, but never acted upon. 





* Miot gives a melancholy, but too true a picture, of the 
indifference with Which soldiers, when on a retreat, r 
the sufferings of those whose strength does not enable them 
to keep up with the march. e describes a man, affec 
by the fear of being left to the cruelties of the Turks, snatch- 
ring after the column to 
jazed eye, uncertain motion, 
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also neglected to Govtnny the bridge, although he ought 
rather to have supported a defence on the right bank of | on the 20th of May, 1799, the French army retreated to 
the river (for which the town afforded many facilities) till | Jaffa, where their military hospitals had been established 
the purpose of destruction was completed, than have al-| during the siege. Upon the 27th, Bonaparte was under! 


when, after more than one fall, he at length became unable 
to rise, the observation, that ‘‘ he had taken up his quarters,” 
was all the moan which it was thought necessary to make. 
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Che Traveller. 


RUINS OF BABYLON. 
<r 
(From Capt. Keppel’s Overland Journey from Indid to England.) 





In the evening we arrived at a caravanserai called Mo- 
howel. Within a mile of it is the bed of a large canal, 
avd neur it a considerable mound of bricks. Mr. Hart 
and some of our servants picked up two or three copper 
coins; but they were so thickly incrusted’ with verdigris, 
that the impressions were undecipherable. I found a 
brick, with an inscription in the arrow-headed characters : 
it was coated with a vitrified or bituminous substance, of 
so hard.a. composition that I broke the brick in attempting 
to chip it off. 

From this place the ruins of the once mighty Babylon are 
distinctly visible, presenting the appearance of a number 
of irregular and misshapen hills. Fourteen miles to the 
N.N.E. is the Tower of Babel, now known by the name 
of Nimrod’s Tower. The Divine predictions against Ba- 
pylon have been so literally fulfilled in the appearance of 
the ruins, that I am disposed to give the fullest signifi- 
cation to the words of Jeremiah, that ‘* The broad walls 


of Babylon shall be utterly broken.” We are told by | of the desert should lie there ; that their houses should be 


Herodotus that Babylon was surrounded by a very wide 


and deep trench, with the earth of which the wall: was shall cry in their desolate houses.” (Isaiah xiii, 21, and 
constructed: this wall was 200 cubits, or 300 feet high. 22.) 


When Darius took Babylon, being exasperated against the 
inhabitants for the resistance they had shown him, he re- 
duced their wall, from its original height, to 50. cubits.— 
As his object was, evidently, to incapacitate the proud city 
from again opposing him, it is highly probable that he re- 
filled the trench with the earth which had been taken from 
it’ The work of destruction did not stop here. Xerxes, 
on returning from his ill-fated Grecian expedition, is said 
to have levelled the remaining part of the wall. This 
statement, however, must not be taken too literally. St. 
Jerome, who lived in the fourth century of the Christian 
eta, states, that the wall was still standing ; nevertheless, 
the reduction of Xerxes must have been very considerable. 





good article on the Mining Companies, and the ridiculous 


Cornish miners occurs :— 
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with clay-mortar; between each layer of bricks is one 


of reeds. The summit is traversed throughout by large 
channels formed by the rain. In walking, we stepped on 
several pieces of alabaster, and on a vitreous substance re- 
sembling glass. We saw great quantities of ornamental 
and other kinds of pottery. There were vast numbers of 
entire kiln-burnt bricks, which were all 14 inches square, 
and three thick. On many were inscribed those unknown 
characters resembling arrow heads, so remarkable in the 
ruins of Babylon and Persepolis. The freshness of the 
inscriptions was astonishing, appearing to have been re- 
cently stamped, instead of having stood the test of upwards 
of 4000 years. From the mode in which the bricks are 
disposed in this, and several other ruins, it is evident that, 
with some exceptions, the great buildings of Babylon were 
composed of sun-burnt bricks, and coated with bricks 
burut in the furnace. 

The mound was full of large holes: we entered some of 
them, and found them strewed with the carcasses and 
skeletons of animals recently killed. The ordure of wild 
beasts was so strong, that pradence got the better of cu- 
riosity, for we had no doubt of the savage nature of the 
inhabitants. Our guides, indeed, told us, that all the 
ruins abounded in lions, and other wild beasts ; so literally 
has the Divine prediction been fulfilled, that ** wild beasts 


full of doleful creatures; that wild beasts of the islands 





Sbliscellanics. 


CORNISH MINERS. 
—— 


In the last number of the Quarterly Review is a very 











project. of introducing the Cornish mining system into 
America. In that article the following account of the 


** Karly in the morning the scene becomes animated. 
From the scattered cottages, as. far as the eye can reach, 


From the time of Jerome no mention is made of Babylon 
for several. centaries, in which interval it is probable that 
what remained of the wall must have contributed to the 
building of the humerous cities which have been formed 


out of these ruins, 


March 26.—-At daylight we quitted| Mohowel, from 
which place the ruins of Babel commence, though they 
are not of a nature to merit particular notice. At eight 
o'clock we arived at the first ruin of any magnitude: it is 
called by the natives the Mujillibec, or ‘* overturned.” ‘In 


1616 it was visited by Pietro della Valle, who, not having 
examined the vast ruin of the opposite bank of the river, 
supposed it to be the Tower of Babel. The form of the 
Mujillibee may have been originally square; -but owing 
probably to time and the operation of weather, itis now 
oblong. The sides face the cardinal point ot’ the compass. 
Those to the north and south ate upwards of 200 paces in 
extent; that to the east 180; and that to the west 136. 
The height is very irregular. To the south-east it rises 
140 feet. It is well worthy of observation, that in Pietro 
della Valle’s time the altitude of this building was 200 
feet, and the base measured 2600-—a circumstance proving 
the remarks we have before made, of the liability of the 
Babylonian ruins to e gradual decrease; for, in the space 
of 200 years, this mound has diminished 60 feet in height, 
and nearly 500 in circumference. Let us suppose the de- 
crease of the ruin in each preceding century to be only 
half of what I have stated, and the size of the original 
ig ‘would exceed the accounts of any ancient 
author. 

The western side, by which we ascended, though the 
lowest, is the most remarkable, as it shows more distinctly 


they have all disappeared, a most remarkable stillness 
prevails—scarcely a human being is to be seen.” 


around—hot, dirty, and jaded ; each with the remainder 
of his bunch of candles hanging at the bottom of his flan- 
nel garb. As soon as the men come to grass they repair 
to the engine-house, where they generally leave their un- 
derground clothes to dry, wash themselves in the warm 
water of the engine-pool, and put on their clothes, which 
are always exceeding decent. By this time the maidens 
and little boys have also washed their faces, and the whole 
party® migrate across the fields in groups, and in different 
directions to their respective homes. Generally speaking, 
they now look so clean and fresh, and seem so happy, that 
one would scarcely fancy they had worked all day in dark- 


their, work, and sick of the follies and vagaries of theout- 


sober silence—probably thinking of their supper. The 
younger men proceed talking and laughing, and where 


men, women, and children of all ages begin to creep out ; 
and. it is curious to observe them all converging like bees 
towards the small hole at which they are to enter their 
mine. On their arrival, the women and children, whose 


the grass is good they will sometimes stop and wrestle, 
The big boys generally advance by playing at leap- 
frog; the little urchins ran on before to gain time to 
stand upon their heads; while the * maidens,’ sometimes 
pleased and sometimes offended with what happens, 
smile or scream as circumstances may require, As 
the different members of the group approach their re- 
spective cottages, their numbers, of course, diminish,— 
and the individual who lives farthest from the mines, 
like the solitary survivor of a large family, performs the 
last few yards of his journey by himself. On arriving at 
home, the first employment is to wheel a small cask in a 
light barrow for water—and as the cottages are duilt to 
follow the fortunes and progress of the mine, it often hap- 
pens that the miner has three miles to go ere he can fill 
his cask. As soon as the young men have supped, they 
generally dress themselves in their holiday-clothes, a suit 
better than the working-clothes in which they walk to the 
mines, but not so good as their Sunday-clothes. In fact, 
the holiday-clothes are the Sunday-clothes of last year, 
and thus, including his underground flannels, every Cor- 
nish miner generally possesses four suits of clothes. 
*¢ The Sunday is kept with great attention. A mining 
community, male and female, are remarkably well dressed, 
and as they come from the church or meetings, there is 
certainly no labouring class in England at all equal to 
them in appearance; for they are naturally good-looking. 
Working away from sun and wind, their complexions are 
never weather-beaten, and often ruddy ; they are naturally 
a cheerful people, and, indeed, when one considers how 
many hours they pass in subterraneous darkhess, it is not 
surprising that they should look upon the sunshine of the 
Sabbath as a signal, not only of rest, but of high and 
active natural enjoyment.”” 





OH, MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN! 

(From the Liverpool Mercury of Dec. 23, 1814, vol. iv.) 
Many of our most popular vulgartisms have their origin 
in some whimsical perversion of language or of fact. St. 
Martin is one of the worthies in the / ish calendar ; 
and a form of prayer to him begins with these words,— 
* Oh! mihi beate Martine,” which, by some desperate 
fellow, who was more prone to punning than praying, has 
furnished the plebeian phrase so well known in the mddern 
circles of horse laughter. 


Fa om a ee] 





duty it, is to dress or clean the ore, repair to the rough 
sheds under which they work, while the men, having 
stripped and put on their underground clothes, (which are 
coarse flannel dresses,) one after another descend the seve- 
ral shafts 6f the mine, by perpendicular ladders, to their 
respective levels or galleries, one of which is nine hundred 
and ninety feet below the level of the ocean. As soon as 


In the evening the same persons are seen 
‘ Issuing in crowds from the different holes or shafts 


e3s and confinement. The old men, however, tired with 


ide and the inside of this mining world, plod their way in 





he form of the structure. The mound appears to be a 
folid mass. It is composed of sun-dried bricks, cemented 





The PhHtlantHropist. 


The following most important article is repeated 
from the Mercury at the pressing solicitation of 
many of our readers. Its disclosure are of so ex- 
traordinary a nature, that we trust our magistrates 
will deem them worthy of investigation.—In con- 
sequence of an interview with the individual who 
communicated the particulars of an infamous and 
horrible system, which disgraces the town and the 
country, we have received from him a note, in 
which he details more particulars, and offers to 
produce, if necessary, twenty witnesses to the truth 
of his extraordinary statements. Amongst these 
witnesses is a young woman whom it was at 
tempted to ensnare.—Edit. Kal. 
———- 


DEEPLY INTERESTING TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subject of the following article is of a most 
delicate nature, and one that we should be most loath 
to approach, could we reconcile it to our notions of 
our duty to ourselyes and our neighbours to pass it 
over in silence. Although we have communicated it 
in the editorial phraseology, the facts were communi- 
cated by a correspondent, who, although he is not 
much in the habit of writing with accuracy, can feel 











eae indignant at the flagrant iniquity which he wishes to 


ated Mines. 


* Sixteen hundred —— are employed in the Consoli- 


expose and eradicate. We have omitted the names 
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of the streets, as we are unwilling to bring innocent 
and respectable persons into disrepute, because it is 
their misfortune to live in the neighbourhood of in- 
famous wretches, who ought to be transported from | 
the country they disgrace and pollute with their 
odious presence. We shall, however, feel it impera- 
tive upon us to communicate all the circumstances 
which have reached us to the Mayor and Common 
Council, who never had a subject brought before 
them which more imperatively claimed their prompt 
and vigorous interference. 
SEDUCTION AND ITS VILLANOUS PROMOTERS. 

The multitude of prostitutes which are to be seen on 
the streets of this town after dusk, has often excited the 
surprise of strangers, and led them to draw a conclusion ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the morals of the inhabitants. We 
question much, however, whether Liverpool is in a worse 
condition, in this respect, than other populous towns, and 
particularly sea-ports. We are inclined to think it is not ; 
but this we are sure of, that the number of these un- 
fortunate creatures is such as to furnish just grounds of 
alarm to all who have a due regard for the welfare of the 
rising generation; for, were it not for the counteracting 
checks which religion and benevolence interpose, it would 
be next to impossible that the young, especially of the 
lower classes, could escape being contaminated, by the 
many bad examples which are constantly before their eyes. 
But however disgusting and depraved these women may 
appear in the streets, still their unhappy fate is entitled to 
commiseration ; for it is well known that many of them 
have been driven to follow their vicious course of life, more 
through misfortune, or the vile arts of seducers, than 
from their own choice. In this, as well as in other 
large towns, there are a number ef wretches who have lost 
every thing in the shape of character themselves, and 
who make it their business, for the sake of gain, to en- 
snare unsuspecting females into their own abandoned 
courses: and it is chiefly with a view of putting the un- 
wary on their guard, that we have been induced to give 
pubjicity to some facts which have been communicated to 
us on this subject. We understand that the keepers of 
several private bagnios have emissaries in different parts 
of the town, who, under the pretence of procuring places 
for young women, send them to the houses of their em- 
ployers, where they are gently, but gradually, initiated 
into the practice of vice. The first step in the process is, 
to place the newly-arrived female in attendance on some 
gentleman, who is highly spoken of for his rank, and 
wealth, and other accomplishments ; and strict injunctions 
are given her to be civil and obliging. The gentleman, 
on the other hand, is kind, condescending, and generous. 
If the plot succeeds, as it too often does, she is soon after 
obliged to take her place among the other miserable in- 
mates; while such as have lost their charms are, at the 
same time, turned out of doors. In this way recruits are 
constantly raised for these receptacles of vice ; and it is 
thus, when every thing that is valuable to a woman is ir- 
retrievably lost, she is sent adrift upon the world, without 
a friend to assist her in her need. We do not say that every 
prostitute goes through this process. Many have deviated 
into vice from bad example at home; many from their 
own depraved inclinations; and not a few from sheer want. 
But that a great number have been unfortunate, in the 
strict sense of the word, and through the means we have 
stated, can be proved by undeniable evidence. 

There is a house in which is noted for its 
achievements in this line, to which a respectable young 
woman from the country, who was in quest of a place, was 
some time ago recommended. She went to the house, 
found a genteel establishment, a polite and lady-looking 
mistress, and thought herself quite in luck when she was 
told by her ladyship, that though inquiry would be made 
respecting her character, her face was quite enough to 








immediately, though not without a severe struggle for the 


satisfy her, and that she might enter immediately on ser- 
vice. This, of course, was promised; and. the young 
woman only retired to apprize a friend of her success. 
Fortunately a respectable female in the neighbourhood, 
who had seen her enter the house, watched when she came 
out, and gave her such information respecting its character 
as prevented her return, and thereby probably saved her 
from a life of infamy and disgrace. Another young woman 
had a narrow escape from a house of a similar description 
in street. She had actually engaged, and taken 
her trunk to the house; but, having occasion to go out 
the first evening of her service, she was met by a friend, 
who told her what she had heard of the place. She left’ 





recovery of her clothes, But there is one establishment 
of this kind which surpasses any other we have heard of. 
It is kept by a—Man !—the head of a family !—who, from 
its proceeds, has not only supported his family in a respect- 
able style, but has actually purchased property to a con- 
siderable amount, and who is, withal, so careful of. the 
morals of his children, that none of them are suffered to 
approach it! If there is one epithet of infamy more de- 
grading than another it should be affixed to the name of 
such a man. 

Much has been said against the French system of 
licensing houses of ill fame, and without doubt it is highly 
disgraceful; but when we hear of such practices as those 
we have adverted to, we are inclined to wish that that part 
of it which obliges such houses to be registered, were 
adopted in thiscountry. It would at least, have this effect, 
that no female:would enter them who was not aware of the 
consequences.—To conclude ; the treatment which many of 
these wretched women meet with, after all the gains they 
bring to their employers, is, we are informed,’ of the most 
shocking description. Few of them are retained for more 


than two or three years, after which, in consequence of}. 


disease, they either sink into a premature grave, or drag 
out a loatheome existence, marked with want, sufferings, 
and crime,—the scorn of their seducera, and the pests of 
society. : et? 


MARINE LIFE-PRESERVERS. 


On Tuesday last, according to intimation by placards on 
the walls, a party of four, having previously put on their 
bathing dresses in the Floating Bath, proceeded in .a boat 
considerably beyond the north point of the Prince’s Dock, 
where, after putting on their collar jackets, they entered 
the river, and floated up past the Floating Bath. One of 
the party could not swim a yard; but previous exper- 
iments had given him entire confidence in the jacket. 
When he had proceeded about half-way, his trowsers, 
which were not kept up by braces, or ligatures, slipped 
down, and he got into the boat in order to have them 
adjusted, after which he plunged in again as fearlessly 
as if he could swim. The party drifted up considerably 
beyond the Floating Bath in about twenty-three minutes, 
sometimes raising both hands and their hats completely 
out of the water, sometimes carrying umbrellas, and some- 
times floating on their backs, with their arms entirely out 
of the water, and their hats held in their hands. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at three o'clock, a party, 
accoutred as on the preceding day, drifted and swam from 
the north end of the Prince’s Dock to the Floating Bath, 
in about a quarter of an hour. They went through the 
same evolutions as on the preceding day, with some addi- 
tions, such as floating hand in hand ina line, and in a 
circle. The gentlemen were all provided with dresses, 
and Mr. E. Smith wore an under waistcoat, a pair of thick 
drawers, a pair of trowsers, an upper jacket, neckerchief, 
stockings, chee, and a hat. 


In consequence of numerous inquiries respecting the day 
when the experiment will be repeated, we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that if it do not rain, which will prevent 
oapeny from attending, a party will enter. the river next 
Friday, a little after one o'clock, and on Saturday between 
one and two,.and make a short excursion from the Float- 
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The Beauties of Chess. . 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” VIDA. 
* —>- 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CLIII. 





’ WHITE. 

1 Castle.........C—5% 

2 Bishop ..... -B—6X 

3 Castle ...... A—8X 

4 Bishop ..,...E—2X 

5 Knight ......Cc—8 

6 Pawn .........C—3 

7 Bishop ......D—3 

8 Castle. -G—5X 

9 Pawn.........Ga4X MATE. 


‘ STUDY CLIV. 
White to win with a pawn in nine moves, without taking 
the castle, . "5.99 








we 


Black. 
































Co Correspondents. 


SuppLEMENTARY NUMBER.—We have the pleasure this dayte 
present our readers with a supplementary number, ia 
which is comprehended the first portion of the Plagued 
Manchester, which has already appeared. in our seventh 
volume. It is desirable to have the whole legend oot 
prised in one and fhe same'volume. = RS 


PLAGuE oF MANCHE@TRR%-We have to acknowledge Chapter 
IUL of this piece. It is réserved for next week. ‘ 


Mr. Cannina.—It was our intention to publish a memoir d| 
the late Premier, when it occurred to us that we had very 
recently given copious and interesting sketches of thi 
gentleman, which render any further notice 
The memoirs to which we allude are to be fotind in th 
volume of the Kaleidoscope which has just been brought & 
a close.—See vol. 7, pp. 355and-365, published May and1é. 

If our correspondent #*: R., of Manchester, will call upon Mr. 
Wheeler, our agent, he will find his request complied with 
We shall be happy to receive the promised “ Visit tothe 
Tomb of the late F. D. Astley, Esq.” and shall take the 
greatest care of the engraving, not.neglecting to furnish 
our correspondent with the copies he requires, 

German Lirerature.—The original translation of the sketch 


of Baron de Ripperda will appear in our next, or the sx: 
ceeding number. es 


Tue Cuasz.—Before we insert the conclusion of the Chase, 
we await the direction of the author respecting the follow 
, ing passages which appear in the original :—* For humble 
pride, for human woe,”—ought, we presume, .to be for 
human pride, &c. If our correspondent will favour w 
with a reply the piece shall appear in our next publication. 


W. Rs lines to Zillah, and J. Bolton’s verses are in reserve for 
the next Kaleidoscope. 


We have never read the paragraph to which Amicys calls of 
attention, nor shall we be at the pains. : 
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ing Bath towards the Prince’s Dock. . 
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